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Provisional Certificate; the other to the grad- 
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Day or Evening Schools. Full informa- 
tion is available through the Office of the 
Registrar, Dept. P. Desiring appoint- 
ment, phone STE. 7600. 
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Broad Street and Mont- 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Living on your Pension 
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For as little as 25¢, 50% or $1.00 a day, you can 
assure your future. 
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We can place a few teachers in a position to build themselves a permanent, profitable 
career. Drop us a line. 
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The Federal Youth Program 


In this article Dr. Strayer discusses the administra- 
tive organization of the National Youth Administra- 
tion. In his judgment, the pattern set up is contrary 
to the traditions of American educational adminis- 
tration and opens the way to the centralization of the 


administration of public education. He considers 


this inimical to the best interests of education and 
even more seriously to the welfare of democracy. 


HE executive order creating the National Youth Ad- 
ministration on May 6, 1935, provided an agency in the 

central government for the administration of an important 
phase of public education. The head of this organization 
is called an executive director. He is an important mem- 
ber of the staff of the Works Progress Administration, with- 
in which the National Youth Administration is organized. 

The organization provides as well for state youth divisions 
in each state, headed by a state advisory committee and ad- 
ministered by a state director. There is further provision 
that the state director shall organize local youth committees 
in counties or communities; and where conditions warrant, 
county or community advisory committees and directors shall 
be appointed. 

This centralization of authority in the hands of a federal 
officer, with the lines of authority reaching down to the 
states and to the communities through a personnel selected 
by the central office, is contrary to our American traditions 
in the administration of education. It may be the beginning 
of a movement which will destroy the independence of our 
public schools from political control. At least it calls for 
careful analysis by those who believe that it is desirable to 
continue the practice of decentralization in the administra- 
tion of our schools. 

It is not without significance that the National Advisory 
Committee on Education, reporting in 1931, emphasized 
the danger of partisan or class propaganda if allowed to 
operate on the* plastic and uncritical minds of youth at 
school. It found in the decentralized system of management 
and control of schools the one absolutely reliable antidote 
to the easy capture of the schools by the propagandists of 
an economic, social, and political cult. 

But even if there were no danger however remote of the 
use of such a central organization for propagandist purposes, 
the organization provided should still be subject to criticism. 
The organization sets up in Washington the office of the 
executive director, a final authority who must determine the 
acceptability of the program developed in the several states. 
In like manner, the state directors are made responsible for 
the programs in localities within their territory. It seems 
entirely probable that the state and local administrative of- 
ficers will be chosen from among those who are acceptable 
to the politicians. 

If a central advisory office were to be used, one might 
well ask why the Office of Education, the agency in the 
federal government responsible for the promotion of educa- 
tional enterprises, was not selected. It is headed by an able 
administrator and it has a staff of competent specialists. 


* An address delivered at a school administration conference, July 24, 
1935, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Shall We Accept a Centralized and Political 
Administration of Public Education? 


GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


They have been at work upon the problems which confront 
American youth. 

But still more importantly, the administrative organiza- 
tion provided fails to recognize the fact that the largest and 
the most efficient youth organization in the United States 
is to be found in the state and local offices for the adminis- 
tration of public education. During the past hundred years 
in the United States we have developed in the field of edu- 
cation the most certainly professional administrative service 
known in our democracy. Any scheme which fails to 
recognize the competence and efficiency of state and local 
administration of public education not only is wasteful but 
also invites difficulties in the administration of the youth 
program. 

The objectives of the National Youth Administration are 
primarily educational. The cost estimates of the undertak- 
ing propose that job or vocational training be provided for 
approximately 150,000 students; that 100,000 young people 
be aided in continuing their work in high schools; that ap- 
proximately 120,000 young men and women be given aid 
for the continuance of their work in college; and that a 
group of several thousand advanced students be helped to 
continue their work in graduate and professional schools. 

Against this large number for whom the program is 
primarily educational—400,000 if we allow support for 
30,000 graduate students—the proposal carries the sugges- 
tion of a work relief program which would provide work 
for 150,000 youths. It will thus be observed that the Na- 
tional Youth Administration is concerned primarily with 
vocational and general education for youths between 16 and 
25 years of age. 

Now, it is exactly this educational program which state 
and local educational authorities have been dealing with 
and have partially solved. It is estimated that there are as 
many as 4,000,000 young men and women between 16 and 
25 years of age who are not in school and for whom no 
employment is available. If they are to be trained or re- 
trained, if they are to be given vocational counseling, if they 
are to continue their work in high school and college, it is 
precisely the state and local authorities now existing that 
must accept responsibility for this enterprise. It is wasteful 
and inefficient to set up a new organization. Even the find- 
ing of jobs for those who are to be put on the work relief 
program might certainly be better done by agencies already 
existing than by newly created ones. The responsibility in 
any event will center in the Works Progress Administration. 

There is another good reason why the form of administra- 
tion proposed is unwise. Assuming an administrative ex- 
pense of as little as $20,000 per state, we have approxi- 
mately $1,000,000, or enough to provide aid for at least 
7,500 college students, spent for administrative organiza- 
tions which duplicate existing agencies. There must be 
added to this cost the losses due to the inevitable inefficiency 
of agencies newly created, particularly where appointments 
may be politically dictated. 

There can be no doubt concerning the need for support 
for an educational program for the youth of the country. 
The $50,000,000 made available is altogether too small. 
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To carry forward the program at all adequately would prob- 
ably require five times the amount that is to be spent. But 
a matter of even greater importance is the determination of 
sound policy now, for in these emergency undertakings we 
may form the pattern which will prevail in the support of 
education and in its administration in the years which lie 
ahead. 


The National Conference on the Financing of Education, 
reporting in 1933, recommended sufficient federal support 
for the schools of the several states to protect the nation’s 
interest in an educated citizenship without federal control 
over state and local educational policies. It has been esti- 
mated after careful inquiry that it would require approxi- 
mately $500,000,000 annually of federal support to guaran- 
tee a reasonably adequate program of education throughout 
the nation. 


The present undertakings—the CCC camps, the aid of- 
fered to the states in order that rural schools may be kept 
open, and the money now allotted for the development of 
the youth program—are all entirely justified from the stand- 
point of the responsibility of the federal government for 
the education of children, of youth, and of adults. 


Education is the bulwark of our democracy, but if de- 
mocracy is to be preserved it is essential that state and local 
responsibility and initiative be maintained. It is even more 
essential that a professional service, built up free from 
political control and built up over a period of a hundred 
years of struggle, be not supplanted by a political and cen- 
tralized administration. 


There are certain fundamental proposals to which I be- 
lieve we can all subscribe: 


(1) The support of education is a responsibility of the 
nation as certainly as of the state and of the locality. The 
maintenance of our democracy is dependent upon the pro- 
vision of a reasonably adequate program of education for all 
of our people. 


(2) It is a well established fact that the states vary 
greatly—certainly by as much as four to one—in their 
ability to support public education as this ability is meas- 
ured by the application of a model tax plan in each of the 
states. It is also well known that it is not feasible to ex- 
pect four times as much effort or sacrifice upon the part of 
the people of one state as is offered by the people of another 
state. It follows inevitably that there is no reasonable pos- 
sibility of providing for the equalization of educational op- 
portunity except upon the basis of a larger measure of fed- 
eral support. 


(3) Federal support has been provided without federal 
control. Grants of land and of money have been made 
from our earliest history down to the present time to the 
states and to localities within the states, without control 
from the central government. The strength of the Ameri- 
can system of public education and its contribution to the 
development of our democracy have been found in the in- 
dividual initiative and acceptance of responsibility by the 
several states and by localities within their borders. No 
greater danger to democracy can be found than resides in 
the organization of a central control over education which 
may at any time be used for purposes of propaganda and 
which is entirely suited to the needs of those who would 
develop a Fascist state. 


(4) The most certain acknowledgment of the place of 
the professional worker in American governmental adminis- 
tration is in the field of education. However we may select 
those who are given responsibility for the determination of 
policies which shall prevail in the provisions made for edu- 
cation, we still maintain that the lay body so made up shall 
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select a professional executive and give him full responsi- 
bility for carrying forward the educational program. To 
put it another way, in a very great majority of all cases in 
the United States, those responsible for the administration 
of education are chosen for their professional competence 
and not on account of their political affiliations or the pro- 
posed political service which they can render. 

In the allotment of $50,000,000 to the National Youth 
Administration, there is an acknowledgment of the responsi- 
bility of the federal government for the education of this 
most important group in our population. 

In the administrative organization there is a denial of the 
long-established practice of decentralized administration and 
control in the hands of the state and local educational author- 
ities. 

In the proposed selection of state and local directors, there 
is every prospect that political considerations will outweigh 
professional competence. 

There is waste and inefficiency in the building of a new 
organization to do the work of a thoroughly competent 
organization already existing. 

The procedures proposed in the organization of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration lend themselves to the methods 
employed by those who seek to control opinion from a 
national center. No one charges that such a purpose ex- 
isted in the minds of those who created this organization, 
but one cannot fail to recognize the fact that if the pattern 
is once adopted it may later be used for this sinister pur- 
pose. We are seeing enough of the evils of centralized 
control of education in the Old World, especially Germany. 
Let us not set the pattern for such control here. 


The National Youth Administration* 


HAVE determined that we shall do something for the 

nation’s unemployed youth because we can ill afford to 
lose the skill and energy of these young men and women. 
They must have their chance in school, their turn as appren- 
tices and their opportunity for jobs—a chance to work and 
earn for themselves. 


In recognition of this great national need, I have estab- 
lished a National Youth Administration, to be under the 
Works Progress Administration. 


This undertaking will need the vigorous cooperation of 
the citizens of the several states and to insure that they shall 
have an important part in this work, a representative group 
will be appointed to act as a national advisory board with 
similar boards of citizens in the states and municipalities 
throughout the country. On these boards there shall be 
representatives of industry, labor, education and youth be- 
cause I want the youth of America to have something to say 
about what is being done for them. 


Organizations along state and municipal lines will be de- 
veloped. The work of these organizations will be to mo- 
bilize industrial, commercial, agricultural and educational 
forces of the states so as to provide employment and to 
render other practical assistance to unemployed youth. 

It is recognized that the final solution of this whole prob- 
lem of unemployed youth will not be attained until there is 
a resumption of normal business activities and opportunities 
for private employment on a wide scale. I believe that the 
national youth program will serve the most pressing and 
immediate needs of that portion of unemployed youth most 
seriously affected at the present time. 


* Statement by President Roosevelt and outlines of the plan made public 
from the White House. 
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It is my sincere hope that all public and private agencies, 
groups and organizations, as well as educators, recreational 
leaders, employers and labor leaders will cooperate whole- 
heartedly with the national and state youth administrations 
in the furtherance of this national youth program. 

The yield on this investment should be high. 


Education's Opportunity 


JoHN T. SHUMAN, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


OR five years economic depression has bewildered the 

American worker and the American citizen; it has op- 
pressed and demoralized countless youth; it has placed addi- 
tional and challenging problems before business, industry, 
and the schools. However hazy our factual knowledge as 
to the extent and ultimate economic and social effects of 
unemployment might be, two things are certain; namely 
unemployment is more than an incident in our economic 
and social evolution, and it presents new and challenging 
problems in both secondary and adult education. 

The problems of adult education are so closely related to 
the education of youth that the two must be considered 
together. The question before us then is: What can the 
schools do to assist dislocated and maladjusted youth and 
adults to a proper vocational and social adjustment? 

In spite of the fact, however, that a number of cities have 
done excellent work in this field, the majority of educational 
administrators have continued to assume a “hands-off” atti- 
tude. Much of this attitude is caused merely by the exist- 
ence of the traditional in the administrator. But regardless 
of the reason, and there are many different reasons, the re- 
sult remains the same. The schools remain slow moving, 
backward institutions in the eyes of a dissatisfied and fre- 
quently vociferous and important tax-paying public. Per- 
haps one of the basic reasons for this dissatisfaction is that 
the schools as a whole and to some extent as units have not 
had, with very few exceptions, any helpful program to offer 
a distressed public. Usually, however, it might be better to 
make a mistake than to do nothing. 

No contention is made here that every school district 
undertake a program of training for unemployed individuals 
or that such a program would solve all of our ills. But it 
is certainly true that the schools which have attempted to 
assist the dislocated adult and which have done a good job 
of assisting unemployed or distressed individuals have made 
many more friends than enemies; and consequently, they 
have received more whole-hearted cooperation and support 
from the citizenry which they serve. 

To a considerable degree, the situation seems to resolve 
itself into this: If our public educational institutions, both 
vocational and academic, do not offer more constructive pro- 
grams and do a good job, somebody else will. And human 
nature being what it is, there is a considerable number of 
somebody else’s at the present time. 


Assisting the unemployed youth and adult is perhaps one 
of the greatest opportunities for effective service that edu- 
cators have at the present time. The responsibility, to a 
great extent, should devolve upon the public school if for 
no other reason than that the public school is an already 
existing governmental agency organized for such work. 


The important and imperative thing right now is to have 
in our own communities programs so superior that there are 
no necessity and no opportunity for the setting up of parallel 
organizations and programs for doing work that we should 
now be doing. 
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Constitutional Revision 


On August 13, 1935, Governor 
George H. Earle addressed the organi- 
zation meeting of the constitutional ad- 
visory committee of 75 in the hall of 
the House of Representatives, State 
Capitol, Harrisburg. This non-parti- 
san committee representing every shade 
of political and economic philosophy 
both conservative and liberal, will pre- 
pare a preliminary draft of a new con- 
stitution to be submitted to the con- 

GeorGE H. EARLE stitutional convention, provided such 
convention is authorized by the referendum at the September 
17 election. Governor Earle asked the committee to con- 
sider only such changes as will give our people, in the light 
of modern conditions, a form of government best suited to 
their needs and most conducive to their welfare. He said, 


“Without wishing to intrude upon or direct the delibera- 
tions of this committee in any way, I call your attention to 
the fact that my Administration hopes to see four major 
objectives accomplished by revision—social security, modern 
methods of governmental financing, scientific taxation based 
upon ability to pay, and reorganization of State and local 
governments in the interest of economy and efficiency. 

“Our Constitution stands today as one of the chief ob- 
stacles to social security, and there can be no doubt that this 
security is the greatest need of our times. The National 
Social Security Bill, which has just been enacted, provides 
for certain cooperative measures by the States. There is 
serious doubt whether such measures will be constitutional 
in Pennsylvania. Our Supreme Court has ruled that under 
the Constitution we cannot have old age pensions, and the 
same ruling applies to a wide variety of similar measures. 

“Certain labor legislation, which is vitally needed for the 
protection of the citizens of our State, has been made difficult 
or impossible by the narrow limitations of our Constitution. 
State cooperation with the Federal works program has been 
severely restricted, and in many other ways the State’s power 
to cope with vital economic problems has been limited. 

“I cannot stress too much the need for a Constitution 
which will permit progressive and humanitarian social legis- 
lation. We have seen what happens when our people are 
without safeguards against the effects of panic, depression, 
or even the ordinary economic fluctuations of our modern 
life. Because we have failed to provide those safeguards in 
the past, we now must provide relief. You will agree that 
prevention is the better policy. 

‘Another major problem before you is that of State financ- 
ing. Our present Constitution provides that we cannot bor- 
row more than $1,000,000 except to repel invasion, suppress 
insurrection, defend the State in war, or pay existing debt. 

“In 1873, when our present Constitution was adopted, 90 
per cent of the wealth of Pennsylvania was in real estate, 
and it correspondingly bore 90 per cent of the tax burden. 
Today real estate still pays 90 per cent of the taxes, although 
it now represents only 40 per cent of our wealth. Conse- 
quently we find that stocks, bonds, and other personal prop- 
erty, comprising 60 per cent of the wealth of our citizens, 
pay only 10 per cent of the taxes. 

“The result is that our farmers and home owners are 
crushed beneath an intolerable burden of taxation, while the 
so-called ‘intangible’ wealth virtually escapes, or at best pays 
only a small fraction of its just share. No draft of a new 
Constitution should fail to include a provision to remedy 
this gross injustice. 

“Experts are agreed that the most scientific tax, and the 
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most just, is the graduated levy, since it applies directly in 
accordance with ability to pay. Yet our Supreme Court has 
held that a graduated inheritance tax is unconstitutional, and 
there is serious doubt whether the graduated income tax, re- 
cently enacted materially to reduce the school tax burden 
from real estate, will be found constitutional. All doubts 
on this score should be removed in the revised draft of the 
new Constitution. 

“Another major reform which can be accomplished prop- 
erly only through constitutional revision is governmental 
reorganization in the interest of economy and efficiency. Pro- 
visions for consolidation of overlapping and duplicating 
functions, and for the abolition of obsolete functions, will go 
far in removing the burden now borne by the tax payer. At 
the present time the Constitution not only compels unneces- 
sary expenditures, but also restricts home rule by preventing 
local governments from reorganizing along more modern 
and less expensive lines. 

“Remember that in the end the people themselves will 
pass final judgment on your work and on the work of the 
Convention, so that you must take care that one unacceptable 
provision does not defeat the entire movement for constitu- 
tional revision.” 


Patriotism for Parents and Teachers 
Joun W. Srupepaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
HE war to make the world safe for democracy is not 
over as some people seem to think. It has just changed 
its form. Great areas of our world are already utterly un- 
safe for people with democratic ideas. Our primary con- 
cern is for the future of democracy here in America. 

Large numbers of Americans are already enrolled in the 
forces fighting to preserve democracy. Their slogan is: 
“preparedness for citizenship.” They are recruiting citizens 
everywhere to train themselves in an understanding of pub- 
lic affairs. Their technique is the adult public forum. 

I am jealous of the opportunity of promoting this move- 
ment for civic enlightenment in the name of public educa- 
tion. It is obviously a proper function of public education 
to serve the great need for free public inquiry into the issues 
confronting our people. 

What higher patriotism can be conceived than prepared- 
ness for intelligent self-government? The question is: how 
can parents and teachers join forces in promoting the use 
of the public forum technique in making America safe for 
a democratic future? 

First, is it not important that parents and teachers, as 
well as superintendents and school boards be well acquainted 
with the methods of the true forum so that they can apply 
these methods in their many conferences and meetings ? 

Second, why shouldn’t educators of all people engage in 
a study of the needs of the community for facilities for 
public discussion, and make plans for meeting these needs 
through the agencies of education? 

Third, why shouldn’t school superintendents take the lead 
in working out plans and programs for systematic manage- 
ment of public affairs forums in their communities under 
the direction of public education ? 

We may as well be realistic and take note that means of 
meeting the need for public discussion of public problems 
are being developed everywhere under many auspices. 
Most of these ventures in forum education are decidedly 
valuable in the building of intelligent citizenship. But the 
opportunity of serving such a major educational need ought 
not to be neglected by the agency in the community best 
able to meet it by offering impartial and trained leadership. 
I refer to the agency of public education. 
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The schools are perfect meeting places for evening gather- 
ings of adults. The teachers and parents are already allied 
in the common interest of child and youth education. The 
technique of free inquiry and impartial examination of facts 
is basic to the process of education. We already spend 
billions on public education for children and adolescents. 
Why not take the next step and formally promote the edu- 
cational process among adults on the most important front 
of public affairs? 

The Federal Office of Education now plans to be of service 
in promoting this movement toward civic enlightenment. 
The experiment in Des Moines where the public school sys- 
tem has been managing public forums for adults on a city- 
wide plan for three years is indicative of what can be done. 
The current events forums in some night school schedules 
offer further illustration of public education in action. Other 
forum programs are being carried on which are worth study- 
ing and from which educators can learn much which will be 
helpful to them in preparing their public school systems to 
extend and improve forum discussion. 

I find that much thought is being put on this problem by 
educational leaders. The Office of Education wishes to 
stimulate that thought and planning. Therefore, we shall 
welcome all contributions of material, suggestions, ideas, 
ways of directing and conducting forums, and especially 
studies of community needs and plans for meeting them 
through public education. Likewise, we shall be glad to 
share what information we have, some of which will be in 
printed form soon, and to be of direct service to educators 
and others engaged in promoting forum education. 

Parents and teachers have more in common than the 
effective education of children to be ready to take their 
places in the community. They have in common the im- 
provement of the community and the Nation so that edu- 
cated youth will have a place to take. They should be united 
in making American democracy work in the building of a 
better life for all. To me, that means active work for civic 
enlightenment, for public understanding of social problems. 
I hope all public school people will have the boldness to 
take their proper places as leaders in this movement to pro- 
vide facilities for free public discussion of all important 
public problems. 


Bridgeport has a new athletic field containing football 
field, hockey field, one-fourth mile track, and baseball field, 
PWA is completing the work, the cost of which to CWA 
and PWA will reach $20,000, exclusive of the erection of 
a fence and grandstand. 
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The General Assembly of 1935 


and Educational Legislation 


was the action of the recent Legislature on educational 
measures. In 1934 a PSEA legislative program was formu- 
lated which was later adopted by the Harrisburg House of 
Delegates. At a still later date this program was approved 
by the Legislative Committee and the Executive Council of 
the Association. Originally it consisted of ten points. As 
finally approved, this program had expanded to seventeen 
points. 

In order to achieve its legislative program, a particular 
effort was made to solicit the active support of all members 
of the PSEA in the attainment of the legislative objectives. 
In the Education Bulletin dated October 29, 1934, appeared 
an article entitled “Solving Our Problems.” This article 
contained definite information as to how classroom teachers 
had opportunity to aid in the solution of the legislative 
problems and made a plea that all groups of educational 
workers enlist in the common cause of securing the enact- 
ment of the various points of the legislative program. 

Evidence is at hand that members of the PSEA did work 
harmoniously for a common cause. PSEA headquarters 
through the Education Bulletin, articles in the JOURNAL, 
and letters from the President reported periodically on the 
status of pending educational legislation. Letters from the 
President contained specific suggestions for disseminating 
information locally and for securing favorable local senti- 
ment for the enactment of those measures that were desirable 
and, in a similar way, to voice opposition to undesirable 
measures which would be harmful or injurious to the best 
interests of teachers, children, and the public school program. 

The accomplishments of the PSEA during the recent ses- 
sion are perhaps greater than in any previous legislative 
years. 


O. PARTICULAR significance to members of the PSEA 


Re-enactment of Emergency 
Legislation Successfully Opposed 

The emergency legislation in effect in Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the last two years was not re-enacted. Two bills were 
introduced for the continuance of this legislation. The 
PSEA opposed vigorously both of them. A communication 
was addressed to presidents of all local branches and to 
county and district superintendents urging that these meas- 
ures be defeated. These efforts were successful since neither 
of them was enacted into law. 

The educational program in Pennsylvania, therefore, on 
a legal State-wide basis returns to the normal operations of 
the Edmonds Act. This means that all salary cuts below the 
Edmonds Act minimums will be restored and that in all 
probability many restorations of salary cuts will be made 
above the Edmonds Act minimums. Increments will con- 
tinue as before the enactment of the emergency legislation. 
This victory by the Association will mean that many teachers 
throughout the State will receive an increase in salary for 
next year of ten per cent or more. It means, furthermore, 
a more wholesome point of view on the part of school di- 
rectors, school administrators, and teachers toward the work 
of the public schools. Education thus joins the other ac- 
tivities of the State in a rebound from the restrictive in- 
fluences of the depression. 


Financial Needs 
1. Deficiency appropriations. Because of insufficient 
amounts appropriated in the 1933 session of the Legislature, 


The Association proudly presents herewith its record 
of achievements during the recent session of Legis- 
lature. Because of the work of the teachers of the 
State, the Legislative Committee of PSEA, and the 
officers of the Association, many teachers will re- 
ceive an increase in salary of ten per cent or more 
for next year; State school support has been ade- 
quately provided; the financial status of the teach- 
ers’ retirement system was safeguarded by adequate 
amounts in the general appropriation bill. Read 
this article for the story of these bills andmanyothers. 


final payments were lacking for the State’s appropriation to 
the Edmonds Act, transportation and vocational education. 
These amounts totaled approximately $5,000,000. A defic- 
iency appropriation of approximately this amount for the 
purposes indicated was secured. Because of this accom- 
plishment, the State will pay in full its legal appropriation 
obligations for transportation, vocational education, and the 
Edmonds Act for the biennium 1933-35. 

2. Adequate appropriations. The estimated amount 
necessary for the Edmonds appropriations for the biennium 
1935-37 was $58,000,000. It was possible to have this 
amount included in the general appropriation bill and to 
have the House and the Senate vote favorably for this 
amount. In signing the general appropriation bill, how- 
ever, Governor Earle reduced the appropriation for Edmonds 
subsidies from $58,000,000 to $53,000,000. The depart- 
ment of public instruction in an official statement, however, 
indicates that appropriations to school districts for the year 
1935-36 will be paid in full. Complete payment of sub- 
sidies for the following year is dependent either upon a 
deficiency appropriation at the next session of the Legisla- 
ture, as was the case during the past session, or an appro- 
priation to cover this deferred amount at a probable special 
session. 

It should be noted that no financial obligation of the 
State or State appropriation to school districts as expressed 
in the subsidy laws was reduced in any particular. 

3. Emergency aid. Two bills each carrying an appro- 
priation of $5,000,000 for needy and distressed school dis- 
tricts were passed. One of these, House Bill 1805, the 
Diehi Bill, was sponsored specifically by the PSEA. Mr. 
Diehl, moreover, is a member of our Association and a 
teacher in Blair County. Governor Earle in approving this 
bill reduced the amount from $5,000,000 to $3,000,000 
stating specifically that this amount could be supplemented 
by an increased appropriation either at a special session or 
at the next regular session if the emergency needs were such 
to demonstrate that $3,000,000 was not sufficient to keep 
the schools open. 


Increased School Support 

In the legislative program of the PSEA the following 
appeared concerning increased school support: “Every one 
recognizes the ability of Pennsylvania to finance education. 
It now bears fifteen per cent of the total cost. It should 
bear at least one-third of the total cost. In this way alone 
can the local burden of taxation on real estate be reduced. 
The Association is on record in favor of an ‘unearmarked’ 
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income tax or other efficient forms of taxation to produce 
additional State revenues so that the State can bear a larger 
part of the cost.” 

Increased support from the State becomes a reality under 
the income tax bill, House Bill 1473, Act No. 314, provided 
that it is declared constitutional. Under the provisions of 
this bill a graduated income tax is imposed ranging from 
two per cent on the first $5,000 of income to eight per cent 
on incomes in excess of $100,000. Single persons are per- 
mitted an exemption of $1,000; married persons, $1,500 
with $400 additional for each dependent. 

The revenue from the income tax, as provided in Senate 
Bill 1305, Act No. 315, will increase State support to 
approximately one-third of the present cost of operating the 
schools. It is estimated that approximately $25,000,000 of 
additional State appropriation will be made available for 
distribution to school districts beginning with the school 
year 1936-37. These appropriations will be added to the 
present Edmonds appropriation so that the total aid received 
for elementary teachers shall be equivalent to $100 per 
month for not more than nine months; for junior high 
school teachers in grades 7, 8, and 9, $600 per teacher; and 
in junior high schools in grades 7, 8, 9, and 10, $450 per 
teacher. 

These laws provide also that the tax rate on real estate 
shall be reduced correspondingly with the additional aid 
distributed to the district from the income tax. In making 
this tax reduction, the law provides that the expenses for 
1932-33 shall be used as the basal year for computation and 
that increments required by law may be added to the school 
budget before the tax reduction computation is made. The 
control of the tax reducing feature rests with the department 
of public instruction. Originally these provisions were very 
drastic. Our Association through its activities was success- 
ful in securing considerable modifications of them. 


Teachers’ Retirement System 

1. Financial needs. The full amount necessary to meet 
the State’s complete financial obligations to the Public School 
Employees’ Retirement System was included in the general 
appropriation bill and approved in full by the Governor. 

The retirement law was amended so that any individual 
with twenty or more years’ experience who retired previous 
to 1919, whether superintendent, supervising principal, prin- 
cipal, or teacher, will receive an annuity from the State of 
not less than $20 per month. 

2. Retirement system re-opened. House Bill 547 by 
Mr. Ruth, Act No. 123, re-opens the retirement system by 
extending the time to July 1, 1937, for a present employee 
to elect to be covered by the retirement system provided the 
required back contributions are paid into the system. 

3. Contributions on 1932-33 salaries. Senate Bill 1484 
by Mr. Rodgers, Act No. 268, permits school employees to 
contribute to the retirement system on the basis of salaries 
during the school year 1932-33 and requires the Common- 
wealth and school districts to contribute on the same basis. 
Those who take advantage of the provisions of this bill will 
not have their retirement equities reduced notwithstanding 
any reduction in salaries during the last several years. 


Tax Revision 

The income tax law discussed in a previous paragraph is 
a beginning in tax revision. We hope that in future ses- 
sions of the Legislature efforts will be made to revise the 
assessment system so that all taxes can be more equitably 
distributed. A square deal for the boys and girls of Penn- 
sylvania and adequate support of public education can only 
be guaranteed when assessments and taxes are equalized on 
the basis of current true value and when each form of 
taxable wealth will bear its just share. 
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Simplification of Government 


One of the points of the legislative program urged a 
modern Constitution for Pennsylvania. Although major 
differences of opinion developed during the Legislature con- 
cerning the form of legislation necessary to attain this end, 
provision was finally made for constitutional revision. Under 
the provisions of House Bill 147 by Mr. Ruth, Act No. 212 
as approved by the Governor, possibilities present them- 
selves for a Constitutional Convention and an ultimate re- 
vision of the Constitution. Final decision whether or not 
the Constitution shall be revised rests with the electorate of 
Pennsylvania when they vote on this issue in the September 
elections. 


Child Labor Laws 


New standards of employment for children were estab- 
lished by the passage of Senate Bill 19 by Mr. Graff, Act 
No. 418. The PSEA held in its legislative program that the 
child labor laws should be amended so that child labor by 
law would conform to the regulations of the NRA codes. 
This new act, which amends the Pennsylvania Child Labor 
Act of 1915, establishes standards even higher than those 
in effect under code regulations. Age requirements for 
employment for children while schools are in session and 
for factory employment outside of school hours have been 
increased from fourteen years to sixteen years. Employ- 
ment of individuals between the ages of sixteen and eighteen 
under the provisions of this act is now possible only when 
the proper employment certificate from school authorities 
has been secured. Moreover, the hours of employment for 
minors have been reduced. Stricter regulations were enacted 
concerning the types of employment in which minors may 
engage and provisions made for adequate rest periods. 
Under the provisions of this legislation, children in Penn- 
sylvania will have a better chance to secure a necessary edu- 
cation than ever before and Pennsylvania becomes one of 
the states in the vanguard that provides adequate protection 
for children. 


Civil Service for Teachers 


The Association failed in its objective of having legisla- 
tion enacted which would establish employment of teachers 
on a civil service basis and prevent unjust and wholesale 
dismissals of teachers. Provision for such procedure was 
made in several bills which it sponsored. Eligibility lists 
were provided for in House Bill 1804 by Mr. Aukerman 
and procedure for terminating employment was provided 
for in House Bill 1861 by Mr. Diehl and Senate Bill 1384 
by Mr. Chapman. These proposals had the approval of the 
State School Directors’ Association and their ultimate effect 
would have been to require the same procedure for termina- 
tion of a teacher’s contract at the end of the year as is now 
required for the dismissal of a teacher during the year. 

Senate Bill 1384 passed the Senate without a dissenting 
vote. On third reading in the House, however, it was 
amended by adding to its provisions ‘‘attainment of superan- 
nuation”’ as a cause for dismissal. Such a provision would 
suggest to school boards the elimination of all teachers as 
soon as they attain the age of sixty-two. While this is 
possible under the present laws and voluntary retirement is 
available at that age, the retirement law presumes initiative 
of withdrawing from the teaching profession because of 
superannuation on the part of the teacher rather than sug- 
gests it to boards of school directors as a cause for dismissal. 
Moreover, other amendments were added to the bill which 
developed opposition to it, namely an appeal from the de- 
cision of the local board in cases of dismissal to the court 
of proper jurisdiction in de novo proceedings. The Senate 
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by a vote of 38-9 voted to nonconcur in the amendments 
made to the bill in the House. The House declined to re- 
cede and insisted on its amendments. Consequently, the 
Chapman Bill failed of passage. 

With the objectionable amendment added, namely the 
proviso that the attainment of superannuation (age 62) be 
a cause for dismissal, it is better to have lost the bill than to 
have it pass with this proviso. 


County Institutes 


A two-day meeting or its equivalent of teachers under the 
supervision of county superintendents was made mandatory 
under the provisions of House Bill 2205 by Mr. Ruth, Act 
No. 392. This restores to the school program of Pennsyl- 
vania opportunity for constructive professional leadership on 
the part of county superintendents. These mandatory meet- 
ings justify themselves because they give the county super- 
intendent an opportunity to meet with all the educational 
forces under his jurisdiction and to present to them his pro- 
gram of work for the year. Moreover, the inspiration that 
comes from groups of teachers meeting together and hear- 
ing discussions on the solution of the problems that confront 
them serves to inspire them for their classroom tasks. 


Election of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 


Senate Bill 1162 by Mr. Chapman proposed an amend- 
ment to the Constitution empowering a lay board of educa- 
tion with overlapping terms to elect the State superintendent 
of public instruction. The purpose of this legislation was 
to remove the highest educational office of the Common- 
wealth from the hazards of partisan politics and to guarantee 
continuity of policy in the educational program similar to 
that now enjoyed by several of the neighboring states. It is 
with regret that we announce this enabling legislation failed 
of passage. 


Reorganization of School Districts 


The report of the cooperative committee composed of 
members of the several departments of the PSEA, of the 
State school directors’ association, and of the department 
of public instruction was not translated into legislation. 
Senate Bill 581 by Mr. Mallery, Act No. 102, however, does 
provide for a local governmental commission to study and 
investigate the functions and cost of all local governments 
and the feasibility of establishing larger units for administra- 
tion by the consolidation of existing units. This commission, 
according to provisions of the act, is to be composed of five 
individuals appointed by the President pro tempore of the 
Senate and five individuals appointed by the Speaker of the 
House. !t is to be hoped that the problem of school dis- 
trict reorganization will be simplified by an approach from 
a wider point of view than from school district organization 
alone and that the report of this commission as submitted 
to the 1937 session of the Legislature will contain construc- 
tive recommendations for more efficient school administra- 
tive units. 


Gifts and Donations 


House Bill 2194 by Mr. Ruth, Act No. 332, makes it 
unlawful for any board of school directors to demand, re- 
quest, or accept, directly or indirectly, any gift or donation 
from any teacher or supervisor within its employ. The 
practice too common during the years of the depression of 
requiring on the part of certain boards of school directors 
a donation of a portion of teachers’ salaries as a contribution 
to the school district was made illegal. Moreover, this act 
also makes illegal the request for donations or the acceptance 
of gifts from teachers by individual members of boards of 
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education. Previous to the enactment of emergency legisla- 
tion in the 1933 session, many boards of school directors 
were balancing their budgets by so-called voluntary con- 
tributions of either time or money from teachers. We are 
glad to report the enactment of legislation to discontinue 
this practice. 


Other Legislation 

1. Free School Day. House Bill 2222 by Mr. Brown- 
field, which was approved by the Governor on June 5 and 
becomes Act No. 119, provides for the observance of Free 
School Day in commemoration of the founding and the de- 
velopment of the free public schools in Pennsylvania. 


2. Budget control is established through the provisions 
of House Bills 2105 and 2106 by Messrs. Barber and Eroe, 
Jr., Acts Nos. 388 and 389, which provide for the prepara- 
tion of standard forms for budget making and regulate 
methods of making expenditures, contracts, and purchases by 
school districts. 

3. Retraining programs for adults will be stimulated 
by the enactment of House Bill 2527 by Mr. Ruth, Act No. 
426, which makes an appropriation of $50,000 by means of 
which local school districts may cooperate with the Federal 
government in establishing vocational retraining courses for 
adults. 

4. Of major significance to all members of the PSEA 
was the defeat of House Bill 2507 by Miss Brancato which 
would have created an investment authority. Under the 
provisions of this bill a centralized board would have been 
responsible for the investment of all State funds, the invest- 
ment of which is now under the control of regularly con- 
stituted boards or commissions. If this bill had been en- 
acted into law, it would have meant that the investment of 
the funds of the Public School Employees’ Retirement Sys- 
tem, which has such an enviable record in its investment of 
practically $100,000,000, would have been transferred to a 
central investment control and advisory board. It is a 
pleasure to report to the members of the Association that 
this proposed legislation was defeated. 

A comparison of the above final statement of the action 
by the Legislature with the legislative program of the PSEA 
as printed in the October 29, 1934, issue of the Education 
Bulletin indicates that our Association was unusually success- 
ful in attaining its legislative objectives. The great majority 
of these measures will directly benefit the classroom teacher, 
particularly the restoration of the Edmonds Act to its normal 
operations, the increased appropriations for school districts, 
the prevention of gifts and donations, and the re-opening 
of the retirement system. 

In conclusion, appreciation is extended to the Hon. LeRoy 
E. Chapman, chairman of the Senate Committee on Educa- 
cation, and the Hon. Harry J. Brownfield, chairman of the 
House Committee on Education, for their sympathetic and 
cooperative attitude. Both of these gentlemen are indeed 
friends of public education, of the boys and girls of the 
Commonwealth, and of the school teachers of Pennsylvania. 
Likewise, the members of the Education Committee in both 
the Senate and the House and the Senators and Representa- 
tives themselves had a most wholesome attitude in regard to 
public education. 

The responsibility for this generally favorable attitude 
undoubtedly was due to the efficient way in which the 
legislative needs of public education have been interpreted 
by the members of the Association during the last year or 
more to those responsible for making the laws. In the final 
analysis, this fine legislative outcome is directly traceable 
to the continuous and effective work by our members in 
their local communities. 
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COMPARATIVE AMOUNTS APPROVED FOR EDUCATION FOR THE BIENNIUMS 


1933-35 AND 1935-37 























Approved Approved 
by the by the Increase 
Governor Governor or 
Item 1933 1935 Decrease 
Governmental Operations other than Sub- 
sidies 
Departmental 
Salary of Superintendent .......... $24,000.00 S2EG0C00) ie Sega ss 
Departmental Salaries and Expenses 600,000.00 550,000.00 —$50,000.00 
Library and Museum—Salaries and 

ROMSIENRINDE (7. Gon a Herat oleh Saree 210,000.00 200,000.00 —10,000.00 
Examining Boards—Salaries and Ex- 

IUD casei ita arte eee haere wear 506,000.00 480,000.00 —26,000.00 
Board of Censors—Salaries and Ex- 

LL = RES Ee nes orce es aan epee ee 130,000.00 110,000.00 —20,000.00 
Pa. Historical Commission—Salaries 

“Tech Loe cc! ae eer neem 20,000.00 BOOOR00 — -aiscoaunee ss 
Restoring “Old EHoopomy” ..4..... sseccsenes 10,000.00 10,000.00 
Maintenance of Drake Well Park .. TA000O aks dere: —1,200.00 

aotal, Departmental .....4.055.65 6 ccs $1,491,200.00  $1,394,000.00 —$97,200.09 
Institutional 
State Teachers Colleges ........... 3,000,000.00 3,200,091.18 200,091.18 
Sialic Oral ENOO!  « oxiess ssw ohae cee 150,000.00 ESG00000 = sv cesdccn’ 
Home for Training in Speech ...... ZEOODO0  §  kdvio wos ee —24,000.00 
Soldiers’ Orphan School ........... 250,000.00 25000000 ancteecces 
Thaddeus Stevens Industrial School 58,000.00 50,000.00 —8,000.00 
Total. dnstistional oo. sceiccs dacs ss $3,482,000.00  $3,650,091.18 $168,091.18 
Total Governmental Operations other than 
EERE: oq tae a ior Sica aces ataNe antes $4,973,200.00 $5,044,091.18 $70,891.18 
Subsidies 
Public Schools 
Salaries of County Superintendents . $441,000.00 $458,100.00 $17,100.00 
Expenses of County Superintendents 50,000.00 DO00000)  aisicciceves= 
Salaries of Assistant County Superin- 

RRMATEIRESE, <echavcha roars Ripe ere eae ee 485,000.00 442,800.00 —42,200.00 
Expenses of Assistant County Superin- 

PRPIRNES ooo dc bs Arasiots ne bk other 70,000.00 TROOOWO: = disse ae 
"HEADSDOCTAHION ©. .8 sick ees e seen 2,500,000.00 ZEOCOOOIOO gk setae 
Vocational Education and Training 

Vocational Teachers: 2... cise 790,000.00 800,000.00 10,000.00 
Worationeal Retramine 2.006 ..65056  seewsceesvc 50,000.00 50,000.00 
Miscellaneous Subsidies ........... 217,000.00 200,000.00 —17,000.00 
Support of Public Schools ......... 53;000;000100  53,000,000:00 .......66. 
Aid to Financially Handicapped School 

TTT eR ea Pe: ty Se ta Re arto tpt 5,000,000.00 3,000,000.00 —2,000,000.00 


Total Public School Subsidies 
Education of Blind and Deaf 
Per Capita Payments to Schools for 
Blind and Deaf 


Total Education of Blind and Deaf .. 


Retirement of School Employees 
Contingent Reserve Account ...... 
Annuity Reserve Account, No. 2 
Former Teachers Account 


Total Retirement of School Employees 


Universities and Colleges 
Pennsylvania State College 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh .......... 
Women’s Medical College 
Jefferson Medical College 
Hahnemann Medica! College 
Temple University 


Total, Universities and Colleges 


Other Educational Institutions 
Philadelphia Museums 
Pa. Museum and School of Indus- 

trial Art 


Philadelphia School of Design 
Moore Institute 





$62,553,000.00 


$1,060,000.00 


$60,570,900.00 


$1,060,000.00 


—$1,982,100.00 








1,060,000.00 $5060;00000 noo. sce 
2,175,000.00 2,435,000.00 260,000.00 
3,520,000.00 3,550,000.00 30,000.00 

155,000.00 200,000.00 45,000.00 





$5,850,000.00 


$6,185,000.00 


$335,000.00 





3,708,000.00 


3,708,000.00 








1,485,000.00 1,485,000.00 ~—......... es. 
1,188,000.00 VIS8;00000 eee see ne 
81,000.00 re ee 
162,000.00 75,000.00 —87,000.00 
99,000.00 GOOOOO 9 ic. cscs 
594,000.00 750,000.00 156,000.00 
$7,317,000.00  $7,386,000.00 69,000.00 
30,000.00 BOOOOO0 x vaccuweiare 
90,000.00 90000100) © ie dakcncess 
AQ:00000 a... cones —40,000.00 
ieee 20,000.00 20,000.09 
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Character Education—A 

Community Project 

MILTON BENNION, Dean, School of 
Education, University of Utah. 


The idea of the necessity of coopera- 
tion between home and school in the 
character education of children has for 
a long time been commonplace. Much 
has been written as to the responsibil- 
ities of each of these institutions and 
the best methods and procedures. Until 
recently, however, there has been rel- 
atively little systematic effort to deter- 
mine the responsibilities of other social 
institutions and how they may cooperate 
to bring about best results in the char- 
acter education of the young people of 
the community. 

One of the outcomes of the investi- 
gations by Hartshorne and May and 
their associates is that character educa- 
tion is a community responsibility and 
that satisfactory results are not generally 
attained unless all organizations of the 
community cooperate to produce an 
ideal social environment; otherwise, the 
efforts of one institution may be an- 
nulled by unfavorable influences eman- 
ating from other institutions or from 
the nature of the community life in 
general. 

Both state and federal governments 
have enacted at various times laws for 
the protection of youth against indi- 
viduals and organizations that are more 
interested in profit for themselves than 
they are in community welfare. It be- 
comes, therefore, very essential that all 
organizations and individuals seriously 
interested in the welfare of children and 


youths shall cooperate for the suppres- 
sion of selfish mercenary interests and 


for the promotion of community ac- 
tivities that will contribute in the high- 
est degree to the welfare of the younger 
generation. 


Pennsylvania public school teachers 
are remaining longer in the teaching 
profession and staying longer in one 
position according to surveys just com- 
pleted by the department of public in- 
struction. At the end of the 1934 
school year the average time an individ- 
ual spent in teaching was ten years. 
In first-class districts teachers remain 
more than sixteen years, in the small 
districts slightly more than eight. 
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The Denver Convention of the NEA 


VER 15,000 educational workers assembled in Denver, 
Colorado, June 30 to July 4, 1935, making that con- 
vention second in size of our national conventions. It was 
topped only by the Los Angeles convention of 1931 with an 
estimated attendance of 22,000. Abundant rainfall through- 


| out the entire country made the journey attractive as the 
| prairies of the Mississippi valley and the western plains 


never looked better. The only sections where crops were 
not promising were the valleys devastated by too heavy 
rainfall. 

The convention was well staged by the NEA Headquar- 


' ters staff. The Municipal Auditorium proved adequate for 
| the general sessions. 


Its newly installed amplitiers worked 
well. The music for the programs was good. The educa- 
tional exhibits were attractive and stimulating. Only one 


| feature was lacking—the commercial exhibits. Unfortunately 


neither the auditorium nor adjacent buildings could provide 
a satisfactory set-up for commercial exhibits. 


The main issues considered were: 

Academic Freedom and Loyalty Oaths 

Amendments to NEA Charter and By-Laws 

Federal Aid for Public Education 

Political Power of Educational Workers 

Security of Tenure of Position for Capable Teachers 

Some of the better-known speakers were: 

U. S. Senator Edward P. Costigan, Colorado 

Frederick M. Hunter, newly-elected Chancellor of Higher 
Education for the State of Oregon 

William H. Kilpatrick, Columbia University, N. Y. 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell, N. Y. 

Governor Paul V. McNutt, Indiana 

Jesse H. Newlon, Columbia University, N. Y. 

John K. Norton, Columbia University, N. Y. 

U. S. Senator Gerald P. Nye, North Dakota 

Henry Lester Smith, President NEA, Bloomington, In- 
diana 

A. J. Stoddard, President NEA Department of Superin- 
tendence, Providence, R. I. 


Officers for 1935-36 

President, Agnes Samuelson, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa 

Secretary, Willard E. Givens, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Treasurer, R. E. Offenhauer, Superintendent, Lima, Ohio 


Executive Committee 

President, Agnes Samuelson, Des Moines, Ia. 

First Vice-President, Henry Lester Smith, Bloomington, Ind. 

Chairman, Board of Trustees, Joseph H. Saunders, Super- 
intendent, Newport News, Va. 

Treasurer, R. E. Offenhauer, Lima, Ohio 

Member by Election, Caroline $. Woodruff, Principal, State 
Normal School, Castleton, Vt. 


Board of Trustees 

Chairman, Joseph H. Saunders, Newport News, Va. 
President, Agnes Samuelson, Des Moines, Ia. 

J. M. Gwinn, San Francisco, Cal. 

Edgar G. Doudna, Madison, Wis. 

A. L. Whittenberg, Springfield, Ill. 


The Pennsylvania Delegation 

Ninety-nine participated in the All-Pennsylvania luncheon 
July 1, in the Pompeian Room, Auditorium Hotel, and 
transacted the following business: 


To discuss strenuously the issue of academic free- 
dom, to unite in requesting that the Federal Gov- 
ernment subsidize the schools, and to hear many 
inspiring and meaty addresses, more than 15,000 
educators assembled in Denver for the second 
largest NEA convention. 





1. Elected Pennsylvania members of NEA Committees: 

a. Credentials—J. G. Allen, Scotland 

b. Necrology—M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 

c. Resolutions—Charles S. Miller, Slippery Rock 

Reported the nomination of the Executive Secretary as 

Pennsylvania’s member of the Board of Directors 

3. Instructed the State Director by a vote of 86 to 6 to 
vote for Detroit as the place of holding the 1936 con- 
vention. 


No 


Vote of Directors on Invitations 
for the 1936 Convention 


First vote 
Sie Paeh ois6.05 Got bdcibaendaer ean. 13 
DINE 22x 6 ons 36: d orate WERE AEE ee ea 19 
ORGASM os: lin ais ak scan cea eeteaba pee acerds 23 
Second vote 
Die ches iss dima indunbcede tare eae 19 
Peni os c.g oda wens atone tudesaeewen 33 


Final decision rests with the executive committee. 


Resolutions 

FEDERAL Alb TO EDUCATION—Program—The National 
Education Association reaffirms its stand that adequate fed- 
eral aid should be made available to the states to the end 
that every child and unemployed youth should be enabled 
to enjoy his right to formal education, and to the end that 
adult education may be financed, provided always that the 
expenditure of such funds and the shaping of educational 
policies shall be matters of state and local control. 

Careful research studies have revealed that a minimum 
of $500,000,000 annually is needed adequately to carry out 
such a program. The National Education Association there- 
fore pledges itself to renewed effort to secure legislation 
providing for such appropriations. 

The National Education Association strongly urges that 
all federal appropriations for educational purposes, espe- 
cially those of an emergency nature and those for adult 
education, be administered through existing national, state, 
and local educational agencies. 

National Youth Administration—The National Education 
Association commends President Roosevelt for creating the 
National Youth Administration, and for allocating $50,000,- 
000 to assist needy youths, and records its wish that the 
money allocated be expended under the direction of the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

Civilian Conservation Corps—The National Education 
Association commends the establishment and continuance of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, and recognizes as a for- 
ward step the recent assignment by the President of the 
United States of the educational functions of the Corps to 
the United States Commissioner of Education. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM—The National Education Associa- 
tion believes that administrators, teachers, and schools should 
have full opportunity to present differing points of view 
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on any and all controversial questions in order to aid stu- 
dents to adjust themselves to their environment and to 
changing social conditions. The National Education Asso- 
ciation is instructed to appoint a Committee on Academic 
Freedom of five members, three of whom shall be class- 
room teachers. The duties of this committee shall be as 
follows: 

{a} To make known to teachers and other friends of 
education any proposed legislation against freedom in teach- 
ing and to take the necessary steps to combat such legisla- 
tion. 

[b} To investigate and to report upon cases of dis- 
charge of teachers in violation of the principle of academic 
freedom. 

{c} To seek public support for the right of teachers 
to academic freedom. 

{d} To assist in every way efficient teachers deprived of 
their positions in violation of the National Education Asso- 
ciation principle of academic freedom. 

fe} To cooperate with other reputable and recognized 
national organizations which are actively engaged in main- 
taining the principle of academic freedom. 

AMERICAN DEMocRACY—The National Education Asso- 
ciation believes that the fundamental prineiples of Ameri- 
can democracy are the best ever so far devised by the mind 
of man to govern a free people, and pledges itself so to 
teach the youth of this land. 

TEACHER TENURE—Because teachers over the nation, in 
these times of financial depression, are subjected to threats 
against the security of their positions, more insistent and 
unjust than ever before, the National Education Association 
reafirms with emphasis its stand in full support of tenure 
of position for teachers as a means of insuring to the chil- 
dren of the land the best possible instruction. The Division 
of Research and the editor of The Journal are instructed 
to continue gathering and publishing information concerning 
tenure. The National Education Association endorses the 
work and the program of the Committee on Tenure, and 
instructs the Board of Directors to appropriate the sum of 
ten thousand dollars when and as needed by the Committee 
on Tenure. 

CURRICULUM CONSIDERATIONS — Kindergarten-Primary 
Emergency—In view of decreased offering of kindergarten 
training, and reduced efficiency of primary instruction in 
great numbers of school systems, the National Education 
Association urges as a necessary form of federal aid to the 
schools provision throughout the nation for complete res- 
toration and extension of kindergarten training and for 
adequate primary instruction, in the hands of adequately 
trained kindergarten and primary teachers. 

Compulsory Military Training—The National Education 
Association is opposed to compulsory military training in 
the public schools. The National Education Association 
further urges that, where military training is included in 
the school curriculum, it be under the direction and ad- 
ministration of regular school authorities. 

SociaAL LEGISLATION—Recreational Programs—The Na- 
tional Education Association favors an extension of con- 
structive recreational programs throughout the nation. 

Child Labor—The National Education Association re- 
affirms the statement made in its platform concerning child 
labor, and again urges the education profession actively to 
work for the passage of the Child Labor Amendment by 
states. 

WILLIAM TorrEY Harris CENTENNIAL—In this year of 
the centennial of the birth of William Torrey Harris, great 
educational philosopher, superintendent of the schools of 
St. Louis, president in 1875 of the National Education As- 
sociation, and United States Commissioner of Education for 
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seventeen years, the National Education Association pays 
special tribute to his memory and to the influence of his 
life. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ADMINISTRATION— 
Committee on Amending Charter—The National Education 
Association commends the efforts of the Committee on 
Amending Charter and hereby directs the continuance of 
the committee and authorizes it to take immediate steps to 
secure necessary federal legislation for the simplified charter. 

Committee of Seven on Reorganization of the NEA— 
The National Education Association commends the work of 
the Committee of Seven on Reorganization and hereby di- 
rects the continuance of this committee. 

Representative Assembly—it is essential for the welfare 
of the National Education Association that the adoption of 
policies by the Representative Assembly be binding on the 
administrative officers. The National Education Association 
therefore reaffirms with emphasis the importance of the 
powers and functions of the Representative Assembly. 


Abstracts of Addresses 


Public Support of Education 
Honorable PauL V. McNutt, Governor of Indiana, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

The first count of the present day indictment would be 
that we are permitting one of the finest instrumentalities of 
our national life, public education, to fall short of its best. 
I call upon all citizens who love their country and its in- 
stitutions to declare in unmistakable terms this day that we 
shall no longer tolerate any failure to supply ourselves with 
men and women who shall both comprehend their age and 
duty and know how to serve them well, and that we shall 
no longer tolerate inadequate support of our educational 
enterprise. 

The fight for equality must be within the schools them- 
selves. This is the time for perfect candor, no bragging. 
It is necessary for us to make a critical and searching ex- 
amination of the entire educational enterprise to see what 
parts, if any, have outlived their usefulness. It is the busi- 
ness of the educational system to produce what Aristotle 
called free men and women capable of participating in and 
assuming leadership in the necessary readjustments of our 
tangled social and economic orders. It is not enough to 
produce first-rate technicians. It is necessary also to produce 
those who will help in securing political, social, and eco- 
nomic orders which will assure the life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness set forth in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. This will be impossible without adequate public 
support. 

The school children of the United States have been made 
to sacrifice their educational opportunities in a fashion that 
threatens the democratic structure of American society. 

Two thousand rural American schools failed to open last 
September. This deprived 110,000 children of their edu- 
cational opportunities. Two thousand, six hundred other 
rural schools were closed at the beginning of the year affect- 
ing 140,000 children. By April first about 20,000 additional 
schools closed, affecting more than 1,000,000 children. 
These pupils, together with the 2,280,000 children between 
the ages of six and fifteen who have no educational oppor- 
tunities even in normal years, make a total of 3,530,000 
boys and girls deprived of schooling. 

Because of lack of funds one out of every four cities has 
shortened its school term. Terms in practically every large 
city are one or two months shorter than they were seventy 
to one hundred years ago. Even in normal times the Ameti- 
can school year is 172 days as contrasted with 200 days for 
France, 210 days each for Sweden and England, and 246 
days for Germany and Denmark. 
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PauL V. McNutt 


Schools in the United States are receiving approximately 
$563,000,000 less than in 1929-30. These cuts have been 
made despite the fact that the schools are now responsible 
for 960,000 more pupils than in 1930, because of the child 
labor regulations and the inability of older students to find 
employment. 

Reactionary critics of the schools clamor for one thing 
above all else: balancing the budget. The easiest target for 
their attacks has been the schools. They point to an increase 
of 300% in school expenditures. They neglect, however, 
to show these facts about the increased load on the schools: 

1. High school enrolment has increased since 1900 from 
519,000 to 5,460,000 in 1930. This is an increase of 
1,052%. 

2. Elementary school enrolment has increased from 15,- 
000,000 in 1900 to 21,000,000 in 1934, an increase of 
40%. 

3. The purchasing power of the dollar has decreased 


. 48% since 1914. 


4. Children employed in gainful occupations decreased 
75% between 1910 and 1930. These unemployed children 
are now in school. 

5. In recent years, thousands of adults have called upon 
the school for courses in vocational and leisure time subjects. 
This has been an additional but very desirable burden upon 
the schools. These courses, however, are being abandoned 
because of lack of funds. 

It costs approximately $90 a year to keep a child in school 
in prosperous times. It costs approximately $300 a year to 
keep a person in prison a year. The United States has 
spent $1,500,000,000 a year to incarcerate 5,000,000 prison- 
ers. We are spending only $200,000,000 more than that 
for the education of 26,000,000 school children. Which is 
the better expenditure? 

At the present time there are 3,000,000 young people 
gtouped around the ages of 18 to 20 who are out of school 
and out of work. They have been termed “the lost gen- 
eration.”” They are at a critical age. For them to remain 
idle constitutes a gigantic loss. No civilization can cut off 
its growth and live. 

In this connection the President’s Youth Program is a 
program which deserves our whole-hearted support. The 
whole program must be developed and carried on in a spirit 
that will instil confidence in the youth—confidence of the 
youth in themselves and confidence of their elders in youth. 
The program must not be set up as a charity movement, 
but as a definite investment by the government in its youth. 
The program must not be a youth movement in the sense 
of uprising against our established order, but a movement 
to allay social unrest and to preserve for the coming gen- 
eration the ideals on which our nation was founded, namely, 
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the right to have an education and the right to earn an 
honest and sufficient living. 

Senator Copeland’s committee has shown that the cost of 
crime in the United States is almost $13,000,000,000 an- 
nually. This is a stupendous figure. The surest method of 
meeting crime is not less but more education and better and 
more thoroughly socialized schools. 

Without education our children would be too exclusively 
shut in to their pursuits and individual interests, would lose 
vital contacts and emulations which awaken them to those 
larger achievements and sacrifices, which are the highest 
objects of education in a country of free citizens. 

Education is a life-long process. It begins in infancy and 
continues so long as individuals must meet new problems. 

The youth of today must prepare for life in a world of 
intricate economic forces. These forces will overwhelm 
him if he does not understand them. He needs knowledge 
and power to think his way through. 

Life everywhere today is subject to international influ- 
ences. To understand these influences, to interpret them 
intelligently, requires a better education of more people. 
The wisdom of America’s foreign policy can be improved 
only in so far as the people as a whole understand and ap- 
prove such improvement. 

How much education does youth need? All we can give 
them will be too little. How much should the schools 
offer? The very utmost their resources make possible. 

The welfare of the state springs out of the character and 
the informed purposes of the private citizen. 

Another related count in the indictment of our present 
day declaration must be against our failure in a materialistic 
age to hold fast to a social objective. It is to be hoped that 
the objective so felicitously stated by the President a few 
days ago may be translated into action. These were his 
words: “The social objective, I should say, remains just 
what it was, which is to do what any honest government of 
any country would do,—to try to increase the security and 
the happiness of a larger number of people in all occupa- 
tions of life and in all parts of the country; to give them 
more of the good things of life; to give them a greater dis- 
tribution not only of wealth in the narrow terms, but of 
wealth in the wider terms; to give them places to go in the 
summer time—recreation; to give them assurance that they 
are not going to starve in their old age; to give honest 
business a chance to go ahead and make a reasonable profit, 
and to give every one a chance to earn a living.” 

The time has come for us to prove that we are worthy 
of the men of 1776, and to give more than lip service to 
their traditions of freedom. We must translate their dec- 
larations into action which will meet the demands of this 
age. 


Value of Professional 

Organization 

JOHN K. Norton, Chairman, Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education, and Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y¥. 


We have learned the value of professional organization. 
I would be the last to claim that agencies have done every- 
thing they should have done for education during the de- 
pression. One thing is certain, however, that the public 
schools would be far worse off today than they are, if it 
had not been for our national, state, and local teachers’ 
associations. It seemed a tragedy to the members of the 
Joint Commission that at the depth of the educational crisis, 
the National Education Association was able to enlist barely 
twenty per cent of the 1,000,000 teachers of the United 
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States, and many of the state associations fell far short of 
complete enrolment. 


We are convinced that the educational picture of the 
future, if it is to be a rosy one, must include professional 
organizations, which are better financed and more effective 
both as to program and methods than they have been in the 
past. 


Superior professional leaders should occupy the legisla- 
tive and executive offices of our associations. It is a good 
omen for the future that a leader of the background, stand- 
ing, and calibre of Willard E. Givens was recently called to 
take the executive direction of the National Association. 
Under the leadership of Secretary Givens we may expect the 
National Education Association to march forward toward 
a complete enlistment of the teachers of the Nation and a 
position of growing respect and influence among educators 
and laymen alike. There needs to be both an organic and 
functional tie-up between the National and state association 
which has not yet been achieved. 

What will we do with these better led, better organized, 
and better financed professional organizations for which I 
am appealing? They should be made into agencies which 
understand and do not hesitate to use realistic methods by 
which action is obtained in a society such as ours. Through 
these organizations teachers should clarify and make their 
points of view felt on large educational and social issues. 
Political leaders should be brought to realize that teachers 
will not be satisfied with the meaningless platitudes with 
which candidates for public office have often claimed their 
votes. Teachers will want to know the positions of all can- 
didates for office on definite and fundamental measures 
affecting the welfare of public education. They will want 
to know their attitude toward child labor, the development 


of social security programs, the modernization of tax sys- 
tems and similar issues, which go to the roots of a can- 
didate’s social philosophy. ; 

The 1,000,000 teachers of the Nation, if they clearly 
understand the educational and social issues which are at 
stake and choose to put their understanding into action, 


can become the balance of power. We can tip the scales 
away from reaction and defeatism towards progress and 
that equality of opportunity which has been a synonym for 
America. 

Does this advice suggest that I am advocating that the 
teachers of America shall convert themselves into another 
of the selfish pressure groups of which we already have 
too many? There is a possibility that this might happen. 
Every agency capable of powerful action has the possibility 
of being used for narrow and selfish purposes. There is 
nothing inherent, however, in organization which requires 
that it should be used for unsocial ends. Else we would be 
bad off in a social order such as ours, the very existence of 
which depends upon a high degree of cooperative social 
action. 

The recent study of pressure groups and propaganda and 
their methods and influence on governmental policy by the 
Academy. of Political and Social Science finds nothing in- 
herently unsound in the fact that such professional organ- 
izations as the American Medical Association and the Na- 
tional Education Association are taking an active interest 
in public affairs. It concludes: 


“In general, the pressure activities of professional 
associations should not be viewed with alarm. In fact, 
the entrance of these associations into the governmental 
field, whether on their own initiative or by imitation 
of different governmental agencies, appears to be a very 
promising way of bringing the expert into the service 
of the government.” 


September, 1935 


The best safeguard against becoming merely another 
special interest group is to recognize the danger and to 
create mechanisms which will provide a statesmanlike pro- 
gram looking always to the social good. This brings us to 
a final and important recommendation, growing out of the 
work of the Joint Commission on the Emergency in Educa- 
tion. 

We have recommended to the Executive Committees of 
the National Education Association and the Department of 
Superintendence, to which bodies we have been jointly re- 
sponsible, the creation of an Educational Policies Com- 
mission. 

The purposes of this Commission would be to stimulate 
thinking and long-term planning within the teaching pro- 
fession on the highest possible level, looking toward the 
continued adaptation of education to social needs. It would 
be instructed to appraise existing educational conditions 
critically, and to stimulate thinking and action designed’ to 
the end that desirable changes may be brought about in the 
purposes, procedures, and organization of education. It 
would strive to develop more effective understanding and 
cooperative action among various organized groups inter- 
ested in promoting educational improvement. 

The creation of such a commission would consciously pro- 
vide for long term educational planning, which to date has 
often been more or less neglected. The objective would be 
to bring a higher type of thinking and statesmanship into 
the development of the programs of our professional organ- 
izations. 


Pennsylvania State Contest for 
Schools in Translating Horace 


From seventy-nine schools came 359 papers to compete 
in the State Horace translation contest. (See the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, vol. 83, pp. 330-1; February, | 
1935.) The best three papers, which were sent to the na- 
tional committee to compete with winners from thirty-four 
other states, were submitted by the following: Carl F. 
Brown, Liberty High School, Bethlehem; Marie Chatain, 
Mercyhurst Seminary, Erie; and Mary R. Colligan, Mary- 
wood Seminary, Scranton. 

Honorable mention was given to the following: Robert 
Byerly, Swarthmore High School; Wm. A. Raleigh, Jr., 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia; and Madelyn 
C. Trainer, Mt. St. Joseph Academy, Chestnut Hill. 

Each of the three winners will receive the following 
books: Oxford Text of Horace, from the Pittsburgh Classi- 
cal Society; Showerman: ‘‘Horace” in the Debt to Greece 
and Rome Series, from the State Committee; and Shorey 
and Laing: ‘‘Horace’s Odes and Epodes,” from the Phila- 
delphia Classical Society. 

The Committee for the State of Pennsylvania consisted 
of: Mary L. Hess, Liberty H. S., Bethlehem; James Stinch- 
comb, University of Pittsburgh; and John F. Gummere, 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Chairman. 


American Public Health 
Association Convention 


Scientific problems will be discussed by more than 2000 
professional public health workers from every state in the 
Union, from Canada, and from Mexico in Milwaukee the 
week of October 7 at the sixty-fourth annual meeting of the 
American Public Health Association and related organiza- 
tions. 

For further information address The American Public 
Health Association, 50 West 50th Street, New York City. 
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The Geneva Conference 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN, Professor of Education, 
Pennsylvania State College 


HE Fourth International Conference on Public Instruc- 
i was held in Geneva from July 15 to 19 inclusive. 
Forty nations were represented, the delegations representing 
each country ranging in size from one to six members, Ger- 
many, Iran, and the United States having the largest repre- 
sentative groups. Ten sessions were held, averaging slightly 
less than three hours in duration each. 

The agenda comprised three main topics: 

A. Reports from the ministries of education of each 
country 

B. A general discussion of the training of elementary 
school teachers 

C. New problems in the training of secondary grade 
teachers. 

A venerable Spanish historian, Julio Casares, was elected 
chairman of the Conference. He is a member of the Acad- 
emy, and he is Spain’s representative in the League of Na- 
tions. He presided with poise, tact, and courtesy, and he 
showed a generous attitude towards every nationality. Jean 
Piaget, the distinguished psychologist and President of the 
International Bureau of Education, was the organizer of the 
Conference and the guiding hand in the execution of the 
program. The discussions were carried on in French, but 
Miss Butts, the Secretary-general of the International Bu- 
reau, was the official interpreter, directing a force of clerks 
in the important work of translation. One delegate said 


he had never before heard French spoken in so many 


languages! 

Not half of the delegates were professional educators. 
Many of them were matured diplomats and _ statesmen. 
Others were experienced secretaries and clerks attached to 
consulates and legations. Several of the men had an official 
relationship with the League of Nations or the International 
Bureau of Labor. Certain prominent representatives of 
various international organizations located in Geneva were 
frequent observers in our limited gallery, and occasionally 
these specialists were invited to contribute to our delibera- 
tions. The American delegation was one hundred per cent 
professional. Although the United States is not a contribut- 
ing member of the International Bureau of Education, we 
are annually invited to participate in the deliberations of 
the Conference. 

The sessions of the Conference were conducted in the 
Palais Eynard, which is practically on the campus of the 
University of Geneva. This section of the old city is made 
up of several prominent institutions of cultural importance 
Opera House, Museums, Galleries of Art, Conservatory of 
Music, public schools, etc. 

Lake Leman was never more beautiful, an inexhaustible 
supply of pure mountain water pouring down from the 


Spectacular snow-clad hills. The splendor of the Lake, with 


its multi-colored surface and its exceptional clarity and 
transparency, symbolizes the friendship-building function of 
this ancient city of peace. Into its depths are thrown all 
prejudices and false representations, which are crushed by 
the power of the towering fountain that signifies our up- 
reach for the ideal of humanity. The Lake’s outlet is the 
Rhone, which carries away at torrential speed whatever re- 
mains of bigotry, hypocrisy, and animosity. 

The content of the numerous ministerial reports of edu- 


‘cational progress during 1934-35 can best be summarized 


as foilows: 


Doctor Champlin was one of a committee of six to 
represent the United States at the Fourth Interna- 
tional Conference on Public Instruction in Geneva, 
Switzerland, July 15 to 20. His report, enthusiastic, 
entertaining, and enlightening, sheds a new light 
on the worth of international conferences. 


1. Courses of study are being modified in practically 
every country. 

2. Secondary education is undergoing drastic reform in 
some countries. 

3. Career guidance and specific vocational training are 
receiving increased emphasis. 

4. Budgets have been restored in certain lands which 
believe in fighting the depression with more education. 

5. Moral and spiritual qualities are being required of 
candidates for teaching positions more than in former years. 

6. Campaigns are being inaugurated in some nations to 
offset the evil influence of idleness, immoral literature, and 
questionable movements. 

7. Thorough surveys of educational conditions are fairly 
universal at the present time. 

8. In some countries teachers are being granted greater 
freedom, while in a few others they are more than ever 
limited by excessive centralized authority. 

9. Teacher-training programs are being criticized and 
modified. 

10. Adult education and the augmenting of library ac- 
commodations are receiving better support in practically 
every country. 

Concerning the professional training of elementary grade 
teachers the following resolutions were drawn up: 

1. The character of the teacher of little children should 
receive increasing emphasis. 

2. A strong instructor should be able to communicate 
superior personality traits to her pupils. 

3. The training of elementary teachers in universities, 
teachers colleges, and the higher institutes should be en- 
couraged. 

4. There is need for greater insight and maturity of ex- 
perience in the primary teacher. 

5. Urban and rural teachers should have equal standards 
and privileges. 

6. No beginning teacher should receive permanent ap- 
pointment. 

7. A broader general culture should be required of all 
teachers. 

8. Practical training must not be overshadowed by the 
academic, theoretical disciplines. 

9. A period of probation under watchful leadership is 
desirable. 

10. The elementary level determines the culture standard 
of a nation. 


The third major item of the agenda involved the prepara- 
tion of secondary school instructors, the chief findings being 
as follows: 

1. The professional training of secondary grade teach- 
ers is still neglected in several countries. 

2. There are a great demand and a practical need for the 
scientific training of these higher teachers. 

3. Specialization is desirable, but it must not be pre- 
mature. 

4. Broad scholarly foundations are not to be neglected; 
the baccalaureate degree should be demanded of all. 
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5. Special types of preparation should be provided in 
the training of the teachers of secondary school girls. 

6. All secondary grade teachers should understand the 
relationships that exist among the several major and minor 
branches. 

7. Culture is not merely intellectual discipline; it is 
also a practical preparation for the demands of life. 

8. Absolute knowledge is not the goal; the understand- 
ing of our social responsibilities should be uppermost in 
the minds of all teachers in the secondary level. 

There was an interesting blend of the formal and the 
informal at the Conference, the closing exercises typifying 
the love of order and official courtesy in the Europeans. 
There is no stigma in oratory in these countries, and rhetori- 
cal finesse is a passion with these peoples. We were de- 
lighted with the pretty speeches presented at the last ses- 
sion, several delegates delivering brief but eloquent eulogies 
concerning certain features of our week’s work and in praise 
of some of the outstanding personalities among the leaders 
of the Conference. The spirit of harmony and good fellow- 
ship continued until the very close of the program, and we 
all feel that a genuine contribution has been made to in- 
ternational understanding. 


Socializing Experiences in 
the Elementary School 


The Fourteenth Yearbook of the NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals deals with those types of school 
activities which often have been considered extra-curricular, 
but which are now coming into their own as essential parts 
of the curriculum itself. While its major emphasis is on 
the socializing of children, the yearbook does not ignore the 
importance of subject matter learning. Many articles in- 
dicate the value of a close tie-up between the regular course 
of study and such activities as assemblies, plays, clubs, and 
special-day celebrations. 

The yearbook consists of about 400 pages bound with a 
heavy paper cover. It may be purchased from the Depart- 
ment, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C., for $2 per 
single copy and at a discount in quantity lots. The book 
will be off the press about September 15. It is expected that 
the volume will be serviceable in teachers’ meetings, educa- 
tional conferences, and in the preparation of elementary 
school principals. 


New Film Shows How 
Books Are Made 


VER 1,000,000 pupils and teachers have had the pleas- 

ure of witnessing the projection of the popular film, 
“BOOKS—From Manuscript to Classroom,” which dram- 
atizes the making of a textbook. The John C. Winston 
Company has responded to the many requests “to adjust 
Miss Ella Mentry’s dress,” (due to change in styles) by 
making an entire new picture, new characters, new scenes, 
more closeups, new story, and a new dress for the new 
Miss Ella Mentry. 


Both sound and silent 16 millimeter films, one reel in 
length, will be ready for distribution for the fall term. All 
requests for booking dates should be sent to the home office 
of The John C. Winston Company, 1010 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Be sure to specify which film you want, sound 
or silent, and get your request in early to avoid disappoint- 
ment. 


September, 1935 

















AGNES SAMUELSON 


As Schools Begin 
To the Teachers: 

On the movie screen of your mind’s eye picture an outline 
map of our great nation. Then let the homes and the 
schools appear, followed by the highways and byways con- 
necting them. Next envision the children travelling the 
route from home to school. This scene is the mobilization 
of our country’s children as schools begin. Close-ups may 
be seen from almost any spot, be it the most remote rural 
area or a crowded metropolitan center. 

While it may not be heralded in spectacular headlines, the 
opening of school is an event of no small significance in 
which everyone has reason to be interested. That reason 
may be very specific to the parent whose child is taking off 
to school for the first day. It may be very real to the pupil 
looking forward to his high school diploma and wondering 
what to do next. To our citizenry it means future security 
and social progress. To our teaching profession it means 
public service. 

The importance of the teacher’s work can hardly be 
overstated. When policies are adopted, buildings erected, 
courses of study formulated, and textbooks selected, it re- 
mains for the teacher to breathe the breath of life into the 
organization that it may become a living soul pulsating with 
life. The success of the whole organization depends to no 
small extent upon the skill and personality of the true 
teacher. It is the teacher’s part to vitalize the facts and 
to give the commonplace a spiritualized setting. Upon the 
teacher falls a responsibility second only to parentage. 

Throughout the ages it has been so—readings from 
Homer, children looking up into the face of their beloved 
Pestalozzi, Horace Mann’s pioneering on behalf of public 
schools, Indian lad stretched out on the sands before the 
chieftain listening to the folklore of the tribe, the modern 
beginner being initiated into the mysteries of language 
through the new primer—the teacher has idealized and in- 
spired youth. 

Now as the children turn from green pastures to school 
books, they look expectantly at their new teachers. You 
will not disappoint them. These pupils come to you bring- 
ing their exuberance, curiosity, creativeness, initiative, de- 
pendence, power to grow, desire to learn, personality, and 
unbounded faith in you. They must succeed. There is no 
better slogan for the year’s work than that. 

We bid you Godspeed, reminding you that you belong 
to a great profession from which you may receive and to 
which you may contribute much inspiration and service 
through your membership in national, state, and local asso- 
ciations. The children will be the beneficiaries. 

Yours sincerely, 
AGNES SAMUELSON, President 
National Education Association 
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Teachers and Academic Freedom 


ROBERT J. LARGENT, Huntingdon, West Virginia 


an the teacher be permitted to express only those 


views, theses, or hypotheses which are known to be en- 


» tirely acceptable to the authorities to whom he owes his 


position, or shall he be allowed complete freedom in the 
presentation of such facts as his research and experience 


have demonstrated to be essentially true? Shall the teacher 
| be regarded as a mere automaton, incapable of reaching right 
| conclusions, unequipped to train fairly and effectively the 
| minds of those to be taught, untrustworthy in guiding the 
' thought-processes of those consigned to his care, or shall he 


be recognized and respected as an intelligent human being, 
zealously devoted to his appointed task of calling forth the 
most serviceable ideas, deeply interested in fashioning the 
highest type of character, and passionately desirous of stamp- 
ing on the personality of his students an indelible impres- 
sion of all that is most useful and noblest in the field of hu- 
man knowledge? More briefly stated the question is simply 
this: “Is the teacher ‘monarch of all he surveys’ in the 
realm wherein he gives instruction, or must he be ever 


| guided by the dictates of his employers?” 


The problem is not a new one. In fact, it is very likely 
as old basically as man’s intelligence. It probably dates back 
to the moment when someone evolved an idea to which an- 
other human being demurred. When human wills clash 
who is to be the judge? In the olden days when society 
was sharply divided into two classes, the rulers and the ruled, 
the answer was comparatively simple, for “might made 
right.” But when the tenets of democracy began to be 
seriously considered, the situation became fat more compli- 
cated. Individualism, the God-given right of each person 
to study any problem of the universe and reach his own 
decision, unswayed and untrammeled by so-called higher 
authority, originated probably in Greece, possibly in Egypt. 
Its growth was pitifully slow. But it commended itself to 
the broadminded portion of mankind and, in time, made 
more rapid progress. 

Academic freedom, then, is a child of individualism and 
a grandchild of democracy. It was conceived and born as 
a protest against the autocratic theory that the rank and 
file of the race are slaves, physically and intellectually, of 
the favored few. Everyone must remain in his own proper 
niche. The pages of history are replete with illustrations 
of this fact. Socrates essayed to reveal to the youth of 
Athens a new technique in discovering Truth. Forthwith 
the authorities pounced upon him and doomed him to drink 
the fatal hemlock. Jesus of Nazareth expounded a new 
doctrine that ran sharply counter to the old-established be- 
liefs of the official class. He was roughly seized at dead of 
night and driven to the Cross within the tragically brief 
period of a dozen hours. John Huss, holder of the degree 
of Master of Arts from the University of Prague, dared 
to assert views contrary to those held by the ecclesiastical 
leaders of his time. He was summarily haled before a 
church council, his soul solemnly consigned to the devil, 
and his body burned at the stake. Galileo, a professor in 
the University of Padua, Italy, made bold to teach the helio- 
centric theory of the universe. He was quickly summoned 
before an ecclesiastical court, his teachings bitterly de- 
nounced, and silence enjoined for all future time. Subse- 
quently, his scientific ardor got the better of his judgment 
and he undertook a vigorous defense of the Copernican 
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A West Virginian, Robert J. Largent of Huntingdon, 
won the prize for the article on the subject of 
“Teachers and Academic Freedom,” in the maga- 
zine article contest conducted by the State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. See if you agree with his opinions. 


theory. Again he was arraigned for trial, found guilty, com- 
manded to give up such a dangerous heresy, and sentenced 
to do daily penance. When forced to retract his belief that 
the earth rotates, Galileo is alleged to have muttered under 
his breath, “It moves just the same.” And the world of 
thought was moving also. It was gradually dawning on 
the governing class that maybe after all it isn’t the part of 
wisdom to take a man’s life merely because he cannot be 
coerced into surrendering his convictions. Extreme penalties 
ceased to be exacted and freedom of thought made note- 
worthy progress. 

This was especially true in the United States, From the 
adoption of the First Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion in 1791, a part of which denied to the Congress the 
right to enact any law “abridging the freedom of speech,” 
the individual, whether acting in a public or private capacity, 
has enjoyed immunity from governmental interference, un- 
less there has been conclusive proof that the privilege thus 
extended had been forfeited by the utterance of obviously 
false assertions, or by the use of intemperate language, 
tending to create unnecessary discord or to undermine our 
political institutions. Loss of official position, or perhaps a 
certain amount of persecution in the form of social ostracism 
and unfavorable publicity, usually constitutes the sum total 
of the punishment meted out to the individual who dares 
to propound theories that disturb the status quo, or render 
uneasy the heads that wear the crown of authority. 

In so far as the teacher is a public servant, he owes the 
same obligation to society as any other employee who labors 
for the common weal. It may be truthfully affirmed that 
his responsibility is even greater, as he is engaged in mold- 
ing the thoughts and ideals of minds that are still largely in 
the plastic stage of development. He is primarily an archi- 
tect in the realm of ideas and standards. He may not create 
many new styles but his success as an instructor depends 
very largely on his ability to inculcate in the minds of those 
entrusted to his care the ideas and principles that will sway 
the actions and dominate the motives of the future citizenry 
of our country. A nation, like an individual, may some- 
times be logically right and morally wrong. It is the teach- 
er’s most sacred duty to see to it that those who come under 
his influence shall realize this truth and resolve to place 
moral rightness above logical wrongness in public, as well 
as in private, affairs. 

Humanity constantly faces dissolution but ideas tenaciously 
persist as the most potent factors in the progress of the 
race. If an idea possesses real merit, if it has for its dis- 
tinctive purpose the advancement of human welfare, it will 
live and thrive and become a sublime power in weaving the 
fabric of a finer civilization, regardless of what Fate has in 
store for its creator or proponent. It is in this world of in- 
tangibles that the teacher mainly lives, moves, and has his 
being. Should he not be left to interpret, unhampered and 
unshackled, the truths that pertain to his particular subject? 
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If teaching can be controlled by some special group (ob- 
viously society can never act as a unit), then the millions 
comprising our school-attending population in the United 
States can be influenced to march under any intellectual 
banner that is unfurled at the behest of this militant mi- 
nority. With the intellect thus anaesthetized the next step is 
easy. Any political nostrum, no matter how preposterous, 
can readily be administered to the unsuspecting mind, and 
the demagogue has achieved his purpose. Public opinion 
has been diverted into the desired channel and independent 
thinking is at an end. Meekly responsive to every wave of 
the magic wand, the public blindly follows every suggestion 
of the political trickster and the public conscience is lulled 
to sleep, leaving the betrayers of the commonwealth free 
leisurely and shamelessly to compass their nefarious pur- 
poses. If the culmination of a truly developing universe is 
CHARACTER (and who will dare deny it?) it must logi- 
cally follow that the profession whose distinctive duty it is 
to guide and instruct the youth of our land in the funda- 
mentals of character-building should enjoy the widest pos- 
sible latitude in choosing ways and means of meeting ef- 
fectively the momentous responsibilities resting upon its 
shoulders. 


Every privilege conferred by society should entail, upon’ 


the part of the recipient, the grave assumption of an in- 
evasive obligation. If the teacher, owing to the dignified 
nature of his calling, is granted exceptional immunities, it 
is incumbent upon him faithfully to live up to the terms of 
his covenant. He must not abuse his special prerogatives. 
He must avoid partisanship. He must not treat contro- 
versial subjects in such a way that touchy feelings will be 
hurt or sensitive souls outraged. He must not indulge in 
personalities. He must not hold his coworkers up to ridi- 
cule. He must not be guilty of unprofessional conduct. 
By so doing he will naturally and rightly forfeit his pre- 
ferred position in the social order. Then, too, as far as is 
humanly possible, he should employ strictly constructive 
criticism. And he should take a normally active interest 
in the other major institutions of society. Briefly, he must 
cultivate the fine art of cooperation. 

Reduced to its lowest terms, academic freedom resolves 
itself into a problem of human relationships. And the 
key to the solution is TOLERANCE. Both the teacher and 
anyone that seeks to limit his sphere of action should foster 
the spirit of forbearance. Both should ever bear in mind 
that ‘‘the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 
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Building Program in 
Northumberland County 


harles E. Hilbish, superintendent of Northumberland 
County schools, has sent in the following report of the F 
extensive building plans for his county. A part of the pro. FF 
gram will depend upon approval by either the PWA or FF 
WPA organizations. : 

The Wilson building, a fourteen-room structure, at Kulp. FF 
mont, which was partly destroyed by fire, was reconstructed, F 
The actual work began on January 21, 1935, and was fin- F 
ished in April. The senior high school building in that 
district was totally destroyed by fire. Plans have been ff 
drawn for a new senior high school with gymnasium, at a 
cost of $110,000, and application has been made to the f 
PWA. : 

Plans have been drawn for a senior high school and gym- 
nasium at Northumberland at a cost of $90,000, and they 
have presented their application for PWA assistance. 

Dalmatia Independent school district was dissolved last F 
fall and joined with Lower Mahanoy Township school dis. 
trict for the purpose of erecting a consolidated school build. F 
ing of twelve rooms, a shop, and an auditorium. This f 
building was started in December and is now under roof. § 

Plans have been drawn and application made to the WPA 
for a four-room elementary building to be placed on a new 
plot for Marion Heights borough, at a cost of $25,000. 

The West Chillisquaque Township school district is plan- 
ning to submit an application for WPA assistance for the 
erection of four elementary rooms to the present high school 
and elementary building at Montandon at a cost of $25,000. 

Turbotville and Lewis Township have voted on a bond 
issue, which both districts approved, for the erection of a 
consolidated vocational school at a cost of $70,000. 

Ralpho Township voted on and passed a special bond 
issue for the erection of four high school rooms, with office 
and toilet, at a cost of $30,000, to be added to the present 
elementary-high school building at Elysburg. 

Point Township School District has prepared plans and 
is making application to the WPA for an addition of one 
room, with inside toilets, to the Spruce Hollow school. 

Upper Mahanoy Township submitted plans and is making 
application for an additional room to the Pine Park High 
School building. 
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TOLERATION WAS AND Is 


THE KEY TO THE SOLUTION 
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Teachers Go to School During 
the Summer Session of 1935 


ENNSYLVANIA teachers went back to school this past 
anes to the extent of 13,000. This is indisputable 
evidence of loyalty and self-sacrifice. With pre-summer ses- 
sions, summer sessions, and post-summer sessions so well- 
attended, it is obvious that a twelve-months school is no 
longer a theory but a fact for a large percentage of the 
teachers in Pennsylvania. The enrolments represent a four 
per cent increase over last year in the number of teachers 
and others at special and regular sessions of the Pennsylvania 
colleges and universities. While the total number enrolled 
in the forty-two arts colleges and universities and the State 
Teachers Colleges amounts to more than 18,000, the records 
in the Teacher Division indicate that approximately 13,000 
were public school teachers. 

Regular summer sessions at forty-two colleges and uni- 
versities report a total enrolment of 13,647 and of these, al- 
most 9,000 were public school teachers. Because of the at- 
tractive courses offered in the several fields of education, 
approximately 1,400 teachers from outside the State attended 
the teacher education institutions. A very significant trend 
is disclosed by the fact that 3,500 teachers enrolled in the 
summer sessions were college graduates working for ad- 
vanced degrees. The majority of these teachers were pur- 
suing courses in the field of administration and supervision 
which discharge, in part, the requirements for the recently 
created high school principal’s certificate and the elementary 
principal’s certificate by the State Council of Education. A 
considerable number of the college graduates returned to 
the summer sessions to increase further their preparation in 
the special fields which they teach, while a large number of 
the teachers enrolled were completing the graduate courses 
prescribed for the supervising principal’s certificate and the 
superintendent’s commission. 

Another interesting feature of the enrolments is the fact 
that the number of elementary teachers returning for six 
weeks to the teachers colleges to qualify for the baccalau- 
reate degree showed a substantial increase this year. A total 
of 1,659 teachers or an increase of fifty per cent over the 
1934 figures enrolled in elementary degree courses at the 
State Teachers Colleges. On the whole, the total of 3,671 
enrolments in the State-owned institutions, which are a part 
of the Pennsylvania public school system, represents an in- 
crease over the 1934 enrolment. ‘This is a definite trend 
toward enlarged enrolments and is inescapable evidence that 
teachers made greater sacrifices to meet the increased de- 
mand for additional professional preparation despite econo- 
mic conditions, or that improved economic conditions made 
it possible for a larger number of teachers to return to the 
colleges and universities for more extended preparation. In 
any case, if the conclusion is sound that there is a direct re- 
lationship between more preparation and more effective 
teaching, then the children of the public schools must ulti- 
mately benefit from these increased enrolments. Those who 
support the schools have reason to be gratified because of 
this tangible evidence of the ever-increasing desire on the 
part of the teachers to enrich their academic and professional 
qualifications. 

Attendance at lectures during the summer sessions is a 
small part of a teacher-education program. Recreational 
opportunities and a wholesome use of leisure time together 
with lectures by outstanding scholars and travelers were 
features to be found in the programs of the summer ses- 
sions. Even short excursions covering week-end trips to 
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HENRY KLONOWER, Chief, Teacher Division, 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


nearby historic points of interest, peculiar geological for- 
mations, and literary shrines, were part of the activities 
offered by the accredited colleges and universities. The 
philosophy underlying the use of visual aids and sensory 
techniques in making teaching more effective was given a 
practical application with the result that the summer ses- 
sions made it more attractive for the students to live on-the- 
campus than to live off-the-campus. There was a distinct 
trend observable in the increase in the number of teachers 
who lived in the colleges and universities in contrast to 
those who went back and forth from their homes to the 
institutions. In 1934, 30.8 per cent of all the teachers en- 
rolled in the State Teachers Colleges lived on-the-campus, 
while 69.2 per cent commuted, but this year, 31.7 per cent 
of the teachers enrolled stayed at the institutions while 68.3 
per cent commuted. In the liberal arts colleges the per- 
centage of students who lived at the colleges and universities 
last year was 39.8, but this summer the percentage increased 
to 49.1. While the percentage of teachers who lived off- 
the-campus last year was 60.2, the percentage declined to 
50.9 for the summer of 1935. This means that a larger 
number of teachers were able to take advantage of the li- 
brary facilities, the recreational opportunities, the lecture 
courses, the field excursions, the athletic contests, and the 
motion pictures to a greater extent than they did last year. 

The enrolments in the liberal arts colleges for the sum- 
mer session 1935, are indicated in the figures below. 








Albsiaht Collese. occ cc cscncecs 8 Misericordia College ......... 133 
Allegheny College ........... 10 Mount Mercy College ........ 248 
ee 14 Muhlenberg College .......... 127 
Bucknell University . 171 Penn. State College .......... 1905 
Carnegie Institute .. 262 Seton Hill College .......... 185 
Drexel Institute 3 53 St. Francis College .......... 120 
Duquesne University 225 St. Thomas College .......... 24 
Elizabethtown College ........ 71 Susquehanna University ...... 68 
Genes “CONGE «fcc cccc esses 211 Temple University ........... 521 
Gettysburg College ........... SS | Fieh CO, svcncdesccecns 36 
Grove City College ... 50 University of Penna. ......... 783 
Immaculata College 28 University of Pgh. ........... 1450 
[| OO eee 60 Villanova College ........... 869 
Lebanon Valley College ...... 13 Washington & Jefferson C. ... 26 
Lehigh University ............ 32 Waynesburg College ......... 34 
Marywood College ........... 329 — 

RO a ec ccduatucswmense 8,081 


The enrolments in the summer sessions of the State 
Teachers Colleges are indicated by the following figures: 








Binoneihites 6 cincccindcccecces Ra. Rae Pee os 300 od0tcaunaeen 164 
CMON. © <5 cos cwteceaveass MT WEAR sc xicecccascccceves 163 
rere er ee éasinaaed oe 0 i mre | 
East SOHO 5 doce ccc cous TGQ STHBBENGIEER ook os oe cacecstcce 20M 
Edinboro : S76 STGGRS REE ccc oscciccenss 
Indiana SIR NEG CE bk scrcdccvueeacua ae 
MO pnwisuacctuaccaesea Ean 

TRUDE barat sh Rd sine darhie on 


School Band and Orchestra 
Association 
_ HE Pennsylvania School Band and Orchestra Association 
wili hold its second convention in Johnstown in May, 
1936. Chairmen have been appointed to organize a com- 
plete symphonic orchestra in each of the eight convention 
districts of the State. Players will be chosen (by the try- 
out method) to form the All-State Orchestra. A similar 
plan will be followed in the selection of the All-State Band. 
Officers are: 
A. Stephen Miescer, President, Mt. Lebanon 
W. Fred Orth, Vice-President, Coatesville 
Joseph H. Martin, Secretary, Bessemer 
Russell R. Llewellyn, Treasurer, Berwick 
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How to Be Safe in Your Position 


C. R. VAN Nice, Author of Tact and the Teacher and 
Managing Editor of School Activities, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


CCORDING to reports from superintendents, the past 
p  rensccrn season for teachers—particularly in rural 
and town schools—was one of unusual restlessness. The 
percentage of turnover was high. The trend of salaries 
was slightly up, but the number of teachers whose salaries 
were cut off and who were forced to look for other positions 
of other type of work will not permit us to call the year one 
of victory for the profession or for schools. 

The effect of this practice by which teachers are “let out’”’ 
is most disheartening to school people. It makes every 
teacher feel that sooner or later—at a time in life when 
people in other professions are being regarded as most in- 
dispensable—he or she will be thrown out of employment 
under conditions differing but in degree from dismissal. 
The thought is not a pleasant one, but the problem is real 
and must be faced. 

The cause of this unhappy situation of the teacher is 
complex. At the bottom of it is the fact that the teaching 
profession can not demonstrate day by day to the lay mind 
the value of good teaching. As long as good work in the 
school room requires years to prove itself, schools will be 
more or less subject to the whims and fancies of the public, 
irrelevant matters will affect the teacher’s nature, and all 
teaching positions will be political and uncertain. 

But the problem of teacher tenure is not hopeless. The 
fact is noticeable that some good teachers do hold their jobs. 
Not all school people are thrown suddenly out of employ- 
ment and left to get along the best they can. There are 
some precautions that may be taken against such a fate. 

What is offered here is not to be taken in any sense as 
prophylactic against the normal and just consequences of 
incompetence. It does, however, offer some suggestions that 
the teacher—particularly the teacher who is not part of a 
city system or otherwise protected—can use to make her 
work appreciated and to create a demand for her services. 


Not all of these suggestions will fit every situation, but 
some will help materially. They are being used by teachers 
who hold their positions and get a raise occasionally. Use 
them. 

Adopt a long program. Plan the education of your pu- 
pils over a period of years. Do not presume unnecessarily 
that you will be the teacher next year, but talk about the 
child’s education and life, not just about his year’s work. 
If you think in terms of a period of years, your patrons will 
tend to think with you. The teacher who looks at her school 
work in a big way assumes a task that is never done, and 
fathers and mothers will not permit its being broken off. 

Treat each child individually. Don’t let your pupils be- 
come just “those youngsters.” Keep them “John” and 
“Mary.” Greet them by name. Let each develop his own 
significance and let him and his family realize that he means 
something to you. Find opportunity to get acquainted with 
his family. Call upon them if you do not meet them other- 
wise. Let them know that you are interested in them and 
theirs. Let them know that you really care. 

Develop a school consciousness in your community. A 
parent-teacher association may usually be depended upon to 
crystalize pro-school sentiments. It offers opportunities for 
teacher and parents to think together. It directs the atten- 
tion of the public to what the school is doing. It helps to 
arm friends of the school with facts. 

Send notes home—personal messages and such a bulletin 
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as may be prepared by the use of a hektograph. Let these 
notes be not predominantly fault finding. Begin with con- 
gratulatory messages, notes of appreciation and praise. At- 
tendance, epidemics, report cards, and scores of other topics 
that might naturally arise in conversation between teacher 
and parent will suggest themselves. When the help of 
parents is needed to correct faults, an established system of 
sending bulletins home will help immensely. Take this 
means of telling them that it will help the cause for them 
to know. 

Contribute to a united front. Say pleasant things, or 
nothing, about anyone who has, or may have, a part in the 
work of your school. Children, parents, tax payers, board 
members and superintendents are human—fortunately for 
you—and it needs no saying that they sometimes fail or 
make mistakes. At any moment they may be called upon 
to defend you. That they will do willingly if you have dis- 
played the active loyalty that they have a right to expect. 

Assume fully the conditions of an understanding that you 
and they have too many enemies—ignorance, selfishness, and 
indifference—to waste even a small fraction of your energy 
in a way that will not contribute to the common cause. 

There are those school people who explain the present 
uncertainty of a teacher’s position by saying that teachers 
have of late become disgruntled from salary cuts, have be- 
come careless in their public relations, and that gaining and 
holding public good will have become a lost art among 
teachers. Whether or not that is even partially true, the 
teacher who meets conditions and takes them as he finds 
them will have and hold what the public has to offer. 


8-4-4 v. 6-4-4-2 

It is the fond belief of many a pedagog that a major 
change is imminent in the pattern of U. S. education. Still 
dominant in the U. S. is the 8-4-4 pattern (eight years of 
grammar school, four of high school, four of college). In 
the last generation has arisen a rival 6-3-3-4 pattern (six 
years of grammar school, three of junior high, three of sen- 
ior high, four of college). The pressure of the “old grad” 
has kept the four-year college course sacrosanct. But edu- 
cators see a natural break between sophomore and junior 
years. Up to that point in most topflight colleges the work 
is preponderantly general; beyond that point it is prepon- 
derantly specialized. At the University of Chicago, youth- 
ful President Robert Maynard Hutchins has led the way by 
splitting his college in two, calling the upper half ‘‘Divi- 
sions. 

The educators see also that the present break between 
high school and college is largely artificial. By narrowing 
that break they could develop a junior college where hordes 
of high school graduates, who want more schooling but not 
four classical years of it, could round out a broad and cul- 
tural education. Were President Hutchins dictator of all 
U. S. education he would combine senior high school and 
junior college on a 6-4-4-2 pattern (six years of grammar 
school, four of junior high, four of senior-high-plus-junior- 
college, with an extra two years or more of university work 
for serious students only). Many educators differ on the 
specific pattern but agree on the aims.—Time. 


The library at Pennsylvania State College received a gift 
of $4,500, the class fund of this year’s graduating class, to 
serve as an endowment for the purchase of books for the 
library. A special bookplate with the class numerals is 
being designed for acquisitions made possible by this fund. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 





The President's Page 


The success of medicine and 
surgery as a profession in the 
United States has been due in 
a large measure to the local, 
state, and national organiza- 
tions which the medical men 
of this country have organized 
and maintained. Through the 
leadership and vision of these 
organizations, the present high 
position of respect which the 
profession enjoys today has 
been reached. 

In like manner, if the teach- 
ing profession is to rise from 
a mere job to a real profession, we must organize and main- 
tain local, state, and national organizations for the purpose 
of setting the proper standards for admission to our ranks, 
cooperating with the state departments of public instruction 
in preparing and promoting a progressive modern program 
of public education and in protecting our profession from 
the corroding influences which affect it both from without 
and from within. 





BEN G. GRAHAM 


The best opportunity for advancing and improving the 
profession of teaching in Pennsylvania is found through the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association which enrolls a 
very large majority of the teachers of the State in its member- 
ship. The progress of public education is best promoted 
through the enrolment of all the members of the teaching 
force of our State and by encouraging a live interest and the 
fullest participation possible in the work of our Association 
by its members. 

Again it is time at the start of a new term to enroll our 
teaching force in the membership of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. Your President urges upon the 
presidents of the local branches, the presidents of the several 
teachers’ associations who are affiliated with us, and upon 
superintendents and supervising principals in every section 
to devote yourselves whole-heartedly to securing the largest 
enrolment for 1936 in the history of our Association. 

Pennsylvania takes pride in maintaining the largest state 
association of the forty-eight states. Let’s continue to hold 
this position. We believe that the record of our organiza- 
tion deserves your continued support through active mem- 
bership in its ranks. 

BEN G. GRAHAM 
President 





Superintendents’ Conference 


pi kes annual Superintendents’ Conference sponsored by 
Pennsylvania State College was held at the college on 
July 30 to August 1, 1935, inclusive. The attendance ap- 
proximated 300. The conference themes presented by Dean 
Will Grant Chambers and his conference committee, Frank 
H. Koos, chairman, were: 1. Legislation Affecting Public 
Education; 2. Education for All the People; and 3. The 
Constitution and the Public Schools. 


Following the annual dinner at the Nittany Lion Inn on 
Wednesday evening, July 31, the members of the con- 
ference joined with the summer school student body in a 
meeting in Schwab Auditorium to hear Major Lynn G 
Adams, superintendent of the Pennsylvania State Police, 
discuss “Discipline” and the Hon. Charles J. Margiotti, 
Attorney General of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
discuss “Needed Changes in Pennsylvania’s Constitution.” 

Panel discussions, which were instituted last year, formed 
the basis of Thursday’s program. In the forenoon, a panel 
discussed “Provisions for Education in a State Constitution” 
and in the afternoon, another panel discussed ‘Phases of 
Constitutional Revision Other Than Those Affecting Edu- 
cation with which School Executives and Public Schools 
Should Be Concerned.” 

The annual golf tournament sponsored by the educational 
salesmen proved the usual attractive feature. 


A report of the conference would not be complete with- 
out reference to the cordial hospitality to the superintendents 
of Pennsylvania evidenced by Ralph D. Hetzel, president of 
the college; Will Grant Chambers, dean of the School of 
Education; and the members of the professional staff. 


“Education Bulletin’”’ 


The Association’s weekly publication, the Education Bul- 
letin, will begin its fourth year the beginning of October. 
For the information of those who are not familiar with this 
Bulletin, it may be stated that it is an attractive four-page, 
goldenrod folder, printed weekly and containing education 
facts and up-to-the-minute news on educational happenings 
throughout the State and nation. It stresses, particularly, 
happenings in the Legislature during the regular and special 
sessions. We urge that all members of the Association be- 
come subscribers and regular readers. The subscription 
price is twenty-five cents. 

Forward to Headquarters, 400 North Third Street, Har- 
risburg, any material which will be helpful in making the 
numbers of the Bulletin more effective. Articles from the 
press, resolutions of various groups and organizations re- 
lating to education, statements illustrating the work of the 
schools, and current news items will be most acceptable. 
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Legislative Accomplishng of 








1. Re-enactment of emergency legislation of the 1933 
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The National Education Association included in the appropriation bill as passed by the Legislature mm ha 
the Edmonds appropriation for the next two years was $58,009geton in 

the estimated amount required to meet Edmonds subsidies for 
next two years. In signing the bill, Governor Earle reducedp. Teac 
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of the emergency legislation. 





The Pennsylvania State Education Association 




































Membership (b) Deficiency appropriation. Because of insufficient amounts. Proh 

propriated in the 1933 session of the Legislature, a deficiency agphe depr 

For priation of approximately $5,000,000 for educational purposesféctors, th 

secured. This is an adequate amount to meet the deficiency ofpution to 

1935-1936 last two years. ’ " ions of I 

der the 

(c) Emergency aid. Two bills, each providing for an approgool direc 

~—<G2sn— tion of $5,000,000 for needy and distressed school districts, @ gift or 
passed. The Governor has acted favorably upon one of these, 1 

Bill No. 1805, the Diehl Bill, The amount of the appropriatiomf. Chil 

been reduced, however, to $3,000,000. ich pass 

ends the 

elled by 

fer the p 


“Working Together We Will Win” was our slogan during 
the past year. 












3. Increased school support. A graduated income tax for sd 
purposes, House Bill 1473, was passed by the Legislature and 
proved by the Governor. It is estimated that under the provisiog 


The achievements resulting from our working together 
are presented herewith. Read them— 


Your membership means continued upbuilding of the pro- this bill approximately $25,000,000 of additional State appropri 4 - 
fession. will be made available for distribution to school districts begin 4 i 


with the school year 1936-37. stitutior 


GNA >_> 
4. Teachers’ Retirement System. (a) Financial needs. The 
; -_— amount necessary to meet the State’s complete financial obligd. Reo, 
Pennsylvania State Education Association to the Public School Employees’ Retirement System was including a . 
Headquarters—400 N. Third Street the general appropriation bill and approved in full by the Govélfnted by 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA : ol ae 
The retirement law was amended so that any individual wil aker of 





or more years’ experience who retired previous to 1919, whapization 
superintendent, supervising principal, principal, or teacher, wil Mission 


President—BEN. G. GRAHAM, Pittsburgh : : rs 
ceive an annuity from the State of not less than $20 per month.fded reo 


Executive Secretary—J. HERBERT KELLEY, Harrisburg 
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1933 seb) Retirement system re-opened. House Bill 547 by Mr. Ruth, 
1€ 1935 fed by the Legislature and approved by the Governor, re-opens 
att the dM retirement system by extending the time to July 1, 1937, for a 
usly boifent employee to elect to be covered by the retirement system pro- 
he proviged the required back contributions are paid into the system. 
the next c) Contributions on 1932-33 salaries. Senate Bill 1484 by Mr. 
ids mini gers, which passed both Houses and was approved by the Gov- 
1€ enact, permits school employees to contribute to the retirement sys- 
on the basis of salaries during the school year 1932-33 and re- 
es the Commonwealth and school districts to contribute on the 
The ange basis. Those who take advantage of the provisions of this bill 
cislaturepe 90t have their retirement equities reduced notwithstanding any 
$58,00qgection in salaries during the last several years. 
dies for 
reduced. Teachers’ meetings. A two-day meeting or its equivalent of 
Departgehers under the supervision of county superintendents is made 
datory under the provisions of House Bill 2205 by Mr. Ruth 
ch was approved by the Governor. 


tricts wi 


amount. Prohibition of gifts. A practice too common during the years 
ciency agghe depression of requiring, on the part of certain boards of school 
urposesfectors, the donation of a portion of the teachers’ salaries as a con- 
‘iency ofpution to the school district was made illegal through the pro- 
ons of House Bill 2194 by Mr. Ruth, approved by the Governor. 
der the provisions of this bill it is unlawful for any board of 
n approgool directors to demand, request, or accept, directly or indirectly, 
stricts, @ gift or donation from any teacher or supervisor within its employ. 
these, H 
»priationy Children have a better chance. Senate Bill 19 by Mr. Graff, 
ich passed both Houses and was approved by the Governor, 
ends the Child Labor Act of 1915. This amended law is not 
elled by the child labor law of any state. Minors are better off 


x fora. the provisions of this law than they were under the NRA codes. 


ure and 


| a SO ae ae 
.B. Simplification of government. A new Constitution is in the 


P aie: ing. This results from the passage of House Bill 147 by Mr. 
| and approved by the Governor. It presents possibilities for a 
stitutional Convention and an ultimate revision of the Constitu- 


; ie | 


oblig#). Reorganization of school districts. Legislation was enacted 
include ting a commission of ten members, five of whom are to be ap- 
e Goveinted by the President pro tempore of the Senate and five by the 
ual witifbaker of the House, to study, report, and recommend on the reor- 
19, whapization of all phases of local government. The work of this 
er, wilmission offers possibilities for a step in the solution of the much 
month. fled reorganization of school districts. 
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Why Belong to the National 
Education Association? 


lt will help you because 

It is the teacher’s national professional organization 

It gives the teacher a voice in the larger affairs of his pro- 
fession 

It brings a national professional magazine to the teacher 
each school month 

It promotes the economic welfare of teachers 

It is a reliable source of professional information 

It increases public appreciation of the schools through 
national agencies of press and radio 

It serves as the clearing-house for best practices in educa- 
tion 

It provides information upon which to build good school 
legislation 

It is the national spokesman for the profession 

It is a dynamic national organization, essential in the age 
in which we live. 


You will help the NEA to 


Secure federal aid to keep schools open and insure rea- 
sonable educational opportunity to every child 

Provide assistance in developing school finance programs 
that will insure salaries for all teachers 

Develop plans to protect the tenure of efficient teachers 
and to safeguard their academic freedom 

Promote an aggressive campaign to increase public ap- 
preciation of the schools 

Strengthen the only national professional organization 
that brings together or can bring together a sufficient 
body of America’s teachers to cope successfully with the 
problems confronting the profession. 





GOOD 
SCHOOL 


YOUR 
MEMBERSHIP 
RESULTS 
IN 
GOOD 
SCHOOL 
LAWS 





JOIN! JOIN! JOIN! 


Support Your Local, State, and 
National Professional Organizations 
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A Message from 
Superintendent Ade 


To Members of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation: 


Public education in Pennsylvania faces new opportunities, 
new responsibilities, and new difficulties as another school 
year starts. Tempered to an encouraging degree of opti- 
mism, the outlook is challenging in a manner that should 
and will bring forth his very best efforts from every class- 
room teacher and public school executive. 


Pennsylvania schools and school children are fortunate in 
that a generous Chief Executive and a thoughtful Legis- 
lature have made possible the transition from dark days to 
bright through liberal legislation and adequate appropria- 
tions. As a result, a new administration faces a new day 
in public education, loyally supported by an evident desire 
for sincere cooperation on every side. 

Through its refusal to continue legislation that would 
further handicap the Commonwealth with a restricted emer- 
gency program, the General Assembly has lifted the morale 
of teachers from discouraging depths and made possible for 
the children an educational program guided by normal op- 
eration of the Edmonds Act. Law makers have taken im- 
portant steps in providing forward-looking social legisla- 
tion in the interests of all the people. Financial provisions 
for our schools extend far beyond any other record for 
more than a century. Such conditions are most encouraging. 

A problem of outstanding importance is immediate need 
for vitalizing the program of elementary education and for 
reorganizing the secondary schools of the Commonwealth 
to meet new-day requirements of youth. Conditions de- 
mand earnest consideration of programs of adjustment, 
training, and instruction. The welfare of conditions de- 
mands earnest consideration of programs of adjustment, 
training, and instruction. 

The task we face is of tremendous importance to the 
future welfare of the Commonwealth. As we plunge into 
it with full vigor and with every resource at our command, 
I know that there will be full cooperation from all public 
school administrators, directors, teachers, and friends of 
public education to the end that Pennsylvania’s educational 
institutions and traditions shall continue to serve the needs 
of the Commonwealth. 

Sincerely, 
LESTER K. ADE 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


A Fellowship Dinner 


Time: October 18 
Place: Syria Mosque, Pittsburgh 
Occasion: Meeting of Western Convention District 
Purpose: To have a good time and enable teachers of the 
district to become better acquainted 
Presiding Officer: Dewitt Zuerner 
Toastmaster: Ben G. Graham 
Speakers: Lester K. Ade 
John L. Davis of New York 
(Dr. Davis is humorist and philosopher of the 
Will Rogers type.) 
Speeches: Short and sweet 
Features: Music — Stunts — Prizes 
Caterer: Harry Dimling 
Price: Not over $1.50 
Sponsors: All the schools, colleges, universities, and pro- 
fessional organizations of the district 


September, 1935 








Lester K. Ade, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., LL.D. 


Lester Kelly Ade, formerly president of the State Teachers 
College at New Haven, Conn., is the new superintendent 
of public instruction of Pennsylvania. Dr. Ade, a native 
of Pennsylvania, was born at Trout Run, Lycoming County. 
He was educated in a county rural school, in Muncy Normal 
School, commercial college at Williamsport, and Bucknell 
University. He has received graduate degrees from New 
York University and Yale. His degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy was awarded him by the former school in 1926. 

Dr. Ade’s teaching experience began in the elementary 
and secondary schools at Williamsport. Then he served 
successively as supervising principal of Muncy, principal of 
the Muncy Normal School, and dean of the State Teachers 
College at West Chester. He was president of the Con- 
necticut teachers college from 1928 to 1935. 

Superintendent Ade is a veteran of the World War, hav- 
ing served in Siberia with the American Expeditionary 
Forces as a Captain of the 27th Infantry. He is a member 
of Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Phi Kappa Delta, and Kappa Delta 
Phi. He is the author of several surveys and educational 
works. 


1935 Book Week 


“Reading for Fun” is to be the theme of the 1935 Book 
Week, November 17 to 23. It is to be a seven-day festival 
devoted to the enchantment of reading, with children who 
have already discovered books that absorb and delight them 
sharing their joy in reading with others who have not yet 
found out how much sheer fun it is to read. While some 
boys and girls enjoy reading for information and authors 
and publishers in recent years have provided very delightful 
books of this type for young people, the chief emphasis 
during the 1935 Book Week will be on the broad field of 
imaginative literature, the classics and modern tales of char- 
acter, of far places, of humor and fantasy. 

In “Roads of Childhood,” Anne Carroll Moore says 
“Dreams, fancies, humor, are the natural heritage of child- 
hood and are at the foundation of what is beautiful and 
poetical in literature, art, and human experience. Never in 
our history has there been greater need for men and women 
of vision and power to persuade. These qualities may, and 
assuredly do, take form and clarity from the facts of science, 
but they live only in literature and in the aspirations of the 
human heart.” 

This statement of Miss Moore's seems to sum up very 
happily the theme of Book Week this year. 

A new poster and leaflet of suggestions for Book Week 
exhibits and programs will be ready in September. Schools 
are requested to send the usual fee of 25 cents to the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 





Association Activities 


Committee on Legislation 


HE PSEA Committee on Legislation met June 20 at 
"| PSEA Headquarters with the following members present: 
John H. Adams, Pittsburgh, Chairman; Arthur W. Fergu- 
son, York; Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg; Jessie Gray, Phila- 
delphia; J. Herbert Kelley, Harrisburg; Norman C. Koontz, 
Indiana; C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport; Bela B. Smith, Con- 
nellsville; and Holman White, Philadelphia. Members 
absent but accounted for were: Dallas W. Armstrong, Lock 
Haven; LeRoy A. King, Philadelphia; and Carmon Ross, 
Edinboro. 

The committee received a complete report of the status of 
the various bills dealing with amendments to the Continuing 
Contract, civil service, and tenure. Particular consideration 
was given to the Chapman Bill, Senate Bill 1384, which 
on third reading in the House on Wednesday evening, June 
19, had added to it the major provisions of the Harkins 
Bill, House Bill 1561. Following complete discussion, the 
committee took action as follows: 

“The Legislative Committee of the PSEA by formal ac- 
tion approves as a means of preventing the unjust dismissals 
of teachers the Chapman Bill as amended, Senate Bill 1384, 
Printer’s Number 760, with these exceptions: 

“1. We insist upon the elimination of ‘attainment of 
superannuation age’ as a reason for dismissal. 

2. We propose as an alternative to Section 7 that the 
teacher dissatisfied with the decision of the local 
board have recourse in appeal to the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, the decision of whom 
shall be final.” 

At 4:30 p. m. the committee met in the State Super- 
intendent’s office with Doctor Ade and members of the 
Department; Mrs. Warren Marshall, Swarthmore, president 
of the State School Directors’ Association; and R. E. Bos- 
well, secretary of the Harrisburg Board of School Directors, 
for expression of points of view and further discussion of 
the situation. Mrs. Marshall stated that as president of the 
State School Directors’ Association she could not endorse 
any proposals beyond those approved by the legislative com- 
mittee of her association. 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. GAyMAN, Secretary. 


Executive Council 


URSUANT to the call of the President, Ben G. Graham, 

the 1935 Executive Council of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association met at the Auditorium Hotel, Denver, 
Tuesday morning, July 2, 1935, at 7:30 o'clock for a break- 
fast conference. 

Those present were: Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh; Charles 
H. Boehm, Morrisville; Richard W. Grant, State College; 
H. V. Herlinger, Midland; Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, 
Scranton; Carmon Ross, Edinboro; Arthur M. Stull, Johns- 
town; Miriam A. Weikert, York. 

Absent but accounted for: Lester K. Ade, Harrisburg; 
Italo L. de Francesco, Reading; Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, 
Elkins Park; Lloyd H. Hinkle, Bedford; Robert C. Horn, 
Allentown; Louis P. Hoyer, Philadelphia. 

Walter L. Philips, Treasurer, West Chester, also sat with 
the Executive Council. 

The order of business was as follows: 

I. Minutes of the April 27 meeting 

The minutes of the April 27 meeting were approved as 

previously submitted to each member. 


II. Report of the President 
President Graham called attention to a six-page report on 
what the Legislature of 1935 did for education. 
III. Report of the Executive Secretary 
The Executive Secretary presented detailed financial re- 
ports showing the following balances as of June 26, 1935: 
1. Current Fund $30,011.35 
2. Welfare Fund 12,882.00 
3. Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
Fund 
IV. PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
We are now publishing the JOURNAL in a regular monthly 
edition of 58,000 copies on a contract price with the Tele- 
gtaph Press, Harrisburg, of $1,361.75 for 48 pages and 
cover. 
Costs and Receipts of the JouRNAL for 1934-35, includ- 
ing printers’ bills, halftone cuts, postage, and articles, are, 
as follows: 


Endowment 


 Adver- 
tising Net 
Receipts Cost Cost 








Adver- 
tising 
Pages 


No. of 


Month Copies Pages 





Sept. 60,000 
Oct. 58,000 
Nov. 58,000 
Dec. 57,000 
Jan. 62,000 
Feb. 58,000 
March 57,000 
April 57,500 
May 57,000 
June 57,000 


$ 1,160.54 $ 1,927.97 $ 767.43 
1,367.93 1,573.19 205.26 
909.34 1,556.66 647.32 
1,206.84 1,719.40 512.56 
1,397.97 2,808.28 1,410.31 
1,620.70 1,598.39 
2,170.00 1,869.56 
3,256.53 1,542.93 
2,573.37. 1,529.21 
1,464.91 1,559.91 95.00 


588 131-15/16 $17,128.13 $17,685.50 $3,637.88 


$3,637.88 
3,080.51 


9 
11-1/4 

7-5/16 

9-1/2 
10-7/16 
12-5/8 
16-3/4 
24-1/8 
19-13/16 
11-1/8 


1,044.16 





Total 581,500 $3,080.51 





Net cost for 1934-35 
Net profit for 1934-35 .............. 


Final net cost for 1934-35 .......... 
Final net cost for 1933-34 .......... 
Decrease in cost over 1933-34 ........ 


$557.37 
2,094.57 
$1,537.20 


V. The Education Bulletin 

Beginning with October 8, 1934, the Education Bulletin, 
Volume III, has been issued weekly with the exception of 
two weeks during the Christmas holidays. The smallest 
number of copies of any weekly number was 9,500. The 
maximum number of any issue was 55,000. This issue, 
dated October 8, 1934, featured ‘‘Do You Read the Educa- 
tion Bulletin,” a letter by Carmon Ross, and ‘Candidates 
for the Legislature and the PSEA Legislative Program,” 
and was sent to the total membership of the Association. 

The total number of individual copies of the Bulletin 
dating from October 8, 1934, to. June 10, 1935, was 
455,100 with a total cost for printing and mailing of $3,- 
259.59, or an average cost per individual Bulletin of 7.16 
mills. At this average rate for an individual copy, thirty- 
four weekly issues cost, for printing and mailing purposes, 
24.3 cents. The cost of the Education Bulletin given above 
does not cover any cost of editorial, stenographic, or cleri- 
cal work in keeping subscription addressograph lists up-to- 
date and preparing mailing lists. 

Financial data follow: 

Cost of printing and mailing Bulletins Nos. 1- 
34, Vol. III (455,100 copies), issued from 
October 8, 1934, to June 10, 1935 

Subscriptions, July 1, 1934, to June 30, 1935 .. 


$3,259.59 
2,973.28 

Net cost 

The figure above, $286.31, represents the cost to the As- 
sociation for copies to the Executive Council and the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly, for the special edition to all 
members of the Association, and for general office use. 
VI. Rental of Second Floor Suite of Offices 

On June 1, 1935, a lease was drawn with Scott J. Corbett 
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of the National Life Insurance Company of Vermont, be- 
ginning July 1, at $50 a month for the rear suite of two 
rooms on the second floor (214) at 400 North Third St., 
Harrisburg. 

VII. Harrisburg Convention—Time Schedule 

On motion of Doctor Stull, properly seconded, the Execu- 
tive Council adopted the following time schedule for the 
Harrisburg Convention, December 26-28, 1935: 

Thursday, Dec. 26—2:00 p. m., Departments; 7:30 p. m., 
House of Delegates. 

Friday, Dec. 27—-9:00 a. m., Departments; 2:00 p. m., 
General Session; 4:30 p. m., House of Delegates; 7:30 
p. m., General Session. 

Saturday, Dec. 28—9:00 a. m., Sections and Round 
Tables; 11:00 a. m., General Session. 

Doctor Graham requested suggestions regarding speakers 
for the general sessions. 

VIII. Trustees of the Permanent Fund 

H. W. Dodd, Allentown, who has served as chairman 
of the Trustees of the Permanent Fund since October 11, 
1924, presented his resignation for the purpose of relieving 
himself of all duties other than those devolving upon him 
as superintendent of the schools of the city of Allentown. 
The Executive Council, with much regret, on motion of 
Superintendent Herlinger, seconded by Doctor Stull, ac- 
cepted Doctor Dodd’s resignation. 

On motion of Superintendent Herlinger, seconded by 
Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, Superintendent Robert E. Lar- 
amy, Altoona, was elected to succeed Doctor Dodd as chair- 
man of the Trustees of the Permanent Fund. 

The Executive Secretary reported the expiration of the 
term of Beulah A. Fenimore, retired, Philadelphia, as a 
trustee of the Permanent Fund. On motion of Mrs. Mc- 
Donough, seconded by Doctor Stull, this position was left 
open for the present in order that the Executive Council 
might find a suitable successor for Miss Fenimore. 

IX. Representative to the National Council of Education 

Francis B. Haas, president, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, presented his resignation as representative of 
the PSEA to the National Council of the NEA. On motion 
of Doctor Stull, seconded by Mr. Boehm, the Executive 
Council accepted Doctor Haas’ resignation with regret. 
X. Junior Red Cross 

On motion of Superintendent Herlinger, seconded by Mr. 
Grant, the Executive Council granted the request of the 
Junior Red Cross for the creation of a Round Table in 
connection with the annual convention of the PSEA. 

XI. Code Authority-Periodical Publishers Institute 

A communication was presented from S. R. Latshaw, 
Chairman, Periodical Publishers Institute, 232 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, calling attention to the decision of the 
Supreme Court rendering void all the compulsory provisions 
of the code governing the Periodical Publishing and Print- 
ing Industry. 

XII. Insignia for Past Presidents 

Doctor Stull, chairman of the Committee on Insignia; 
submitted proposals on keys and recommended the accept- 
ance of the quotation of William Lehmberg and Sons, Manu- 
facturers: 


Gold CHE: vrs ctasesoied icanverdendston $ 5.50 
RUGTRCARAT: soocits terse arscd Ge eeatenotee $ 8.50 
TAOBAO co eects. Gites ears exci $10.00 


On motion of Mr. Grant, seconded by Mrs. McDonough, 
the Executive Council approved the purchase of the 14 karat 
keys for the living past presidents of the PSEA. 

XIII. Delegateship of Jesse C. Phillips, Philadelphia 

After consideration of a letter from Mr. Phillips regard- 
ing his appointment as State Delegate by the officers of the 
Philadelphia Teachers Association to fill a vacancy, on mo- 
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tion of Doctor Stull, properly seconded, the President 
appointed a committee of Doctor Ross and the Executive 
Secretary to act with him in working out an amicable ad- 
justment with Robert Wayne Clark and Anna W. Walker, 
officers of the Philadelphia Teachers Association. 

Note.—The joint committee reached an agreement where- 
by the PSEA and the Philadelphia Teachers Association 
should each pay one-half of the regular delegate allowance. 
XIV. NEA Plan for Student Membership 

The Executive Secretary presented a communication from 
Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor of the Journal of the NEA, re- 
garding the NEA Student Membership plan in Teachers 
Colleges and Normal Schools. On motion of Doctor Ross, 
seconded by Mr. Boehm, action was deferred. 
XV. Economic Status Study 

Doctor Ross raised a question regarding the printing of 
the Economic Status Study by L. R. Gottlieb. It was the 
consensus of opinion that this matter should rest for the 
present. 
XVI. Adjournment 

At 9:15 a. m., there being no further business to come 
before the Executive Council, adjournment was made to 
meet at the call of the President. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, Executive Secretary. 


Central Convention District 


HE annual meeting of the Central Convention District, 

PSEA, will be held in the State Teachers College at Lock 
Haven, Thursday and Friday, October 3 and 4, 1935. The 
program as planned by the executive committee calls for a 
series of general and departmental meetings, together with 
some twenty or thirty demonstration lessons based on vari- 
ous phases of the subjects included in the curricula of the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. The regular staff of the 
College Training School will put on the demonstration 
lessons. 

The general theme of the convention will be ‘Teaching 
and the Teacher.” The topics discussed will treat a for- 
ward-looking philosophy of education in the general ses- 
sions; its application to the management of schools in the 
administrative sections and to classroom techniques in the 
teaching sections. 

The speakers who have been engaged for the general 
sessions include Lester K. Ade, State superintendent of 
public instruction; Ben G. Graham, superintendent of Pitts- 
burgh schools and President of PSEA; Boyd H. Bode, Ohio 
State University; LeRoy A. King, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; and William R. Straughn, president, State Teachers 
College, Mansfield. 

Departmental and sectional chairmen have prepared splen- 
did programs. Teachers who are outstanding in their fields 
of activity have been secured for places on these programs; 
they include members of the Central District as well as of 
other convention districts of the State. 

The Mountain Arts Association will again meet with the 
Convention District. Six or eight fine programs have been 
prepared by the chairmen of the sections of this association. 


The State Teachers College will hold a reception Thurs- 
day evening, October 3, to which members of the Conven- 
tion are cordially invited. The Central Pennsylvania Round 
Table of Superintendents and High School Principals will 
hold an informal dinner meeting Friday, October 4. 

Persons desiring room reservations should address C. M. 
Sullivan, State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. 
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Retired Teachers 


























James N. RULE CHARLES S. Davis 
James N. Rule 

James N. Rule, superintendent of public instruction for 
the past four years who retired in May, was brought to the 
department by the late Superintendent Finegan in Novem- 
ber, 1921, as director of science. He became deputy sup- 
erintendent in 1923, first deputy in 1925, and was acting 
superintendent in 1930-31. He is a graduate of Washington 
and Jefferson College, was principal of the academy there 
and later principal of Schenley High School, Pittsburgh. 
He was national director of the Junior Red Cross before 
joining the department staff. 

Following his appointment Dr. Rule launched a study of 
educational problems in Pennsylvania, leading to a Citizen's 
Conference and a nine-point program on school recovery. 
The 100th anniversary of the signing of the Common 
Schools Law of 1834 was celebrated during the term. With 
the aid of special appropriations for distribution to finan- 
cially distressed school districts, no school was forced to 
close in Pennsylvania. 

For Dr. Rule’s new work see page 40. 


Charles S. Davis 


Charles S. Davis, past president of PSEA and president 
of the Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic Association, re- 
tired as superintendent of the schools of Steelton in June 
with a long record of service. 

On May 4 the alumni of Steelton High School and citi- 
zens of the borough paid honor to the man who had been 
associated with their schools for more than fifty years at a 
testimonial dinner in the high school gymnasium. Over 
400, including schoolmen prominent throughout the State, 
were present. Superintendent Davis was presented with a 
purse as the gift of the alumni association. The teachers 
of Steelton presented him with a traveling bag, and the 
board of education with a purse. 

In speaking of Superintendent Davis’ work with PIAA, 
Francis B. Haas, president of the State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, and the speaker of the evening, said: ‘His 
immediate professional work led him into another field of 
work which, in my judgment, represents his greatest con- 
tribution to public service. In 1913 he became chairman 
of the committee that drafted the constitution for control 
of Pennsylvania high school athletics, and he became the 
first president of the State Board of Athletic Control under 
this Constitution. The PIAA is a monument to his ability 
to translate ideals into actualities. There is no method by 
which we can calculate the effect upon coming generations 
of his interest and his work for high ideals of sportsman- 
ship for the school boys of Pennsylvania.” 

Superintendent Davis was chairman of the Association’s 
legislative committee for many years. 
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Henrietta Lilley 


Henrietta Lilley of California was honored by the faculty 
and board of education of the California schools and by the 
faculty of the State Teachers College at a banquet at Malden 
Inn on May 27. She was presented with a black traveling 
bag. Miss Lilley, who retires this year, has been a coopera- 
tive training teacher. 

Resolutions honoring Miss Lilley’s service as a teacher 
were signed by Robert M. Steele, president, STC, Califor- 
nia; Raymond T. Barner, supervising principal; Mary 
Farquhar, president, board of education; and W. Glenn 
Burig, chairman, committee of teachers. 


Joseph B. Richey 


Joseph B. Richey of McKeesport retired from the su- 
perintendency on superannuation July 1 after almost a half 
century of service to the public schools of the Common- 
wealth. 

On May 21, the Rotary Club of McKeesport gave Dr. 
Richey a banquet at the Youghiogheny Country Club which 
was attended by prominent citizens of the city and addressed 
by James N. Rule, then superintendent of public instruction. 
The following night over 400 teachers and the board of 
education honored him at the largest banquet ever served 
in the City of McKeesport at the Penn-McKee Hotel. Presi- 
dent Weir C. Ketler of Grove City College brought greet- 
ings from higher institutions, and C. E. Dickey, superin- 
tendent of Allegheny County schools, presented a testi- 
monial from his fellow superintendents. Dr. Richey was 
presented with a radio on behalf of the local teachers’ 
association. 


Sallie G. Curtis 


Nearing the end of a teaching career of a half century, 
Sallie G. Curtis, grade teacher in the Blairsville schools, 
was honored June 4 by sixty teachers and educators, many 
of them former pupils of the veteran teacher, at a testimonial 
dinner in the United Presbyterian Church of Blairsville. 

Miss Curtis is completing her forty-sixth year as a teacher 
in the grade schools and the words of commendation which 
her former pupils, colleagues, and members of the board 
of education heaped upon her served as ample testimony 
of her success in her chosen profession. 


One of the features of the Mifflin County Fair, Lewis- 
town, August 5 to 10, was the school exhibit under the 
direction of E. E. Sipe, county superintendent. All districts 
of the county except three were represented. Over $200 
was awarded in cash prizes. 
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JOHN C. DIEHL 


John C. Diehl 

The high regard in which the teachers and citizens of 
Erie held their retiring superintendent, John C. Diehl, 
was evidenced by the many honors heaped upon him. A 
dinner by the Erie Teachers Association was attended by 
more than five hundred teachers, former teachers, and mem- 
bers of the board of education. Each school presented a 
leaf of recollections which was later bound into a fine book 
and a very substantial purse of money was presented to him. 

The library staff and board had a little party for him and 
presented him with flowers. The administrative staff did 
likewise. At the last meeting attended by Mr. Diehl, one 
of the directors gave a very fine tribute in resolution form, 
and by action of the board this is to be printed and framed 
for him. 

The Erie principals and supervisors association gave a 
dinner with Superintendent and Mrs. Diehl as honor guests. 
This was attended by over forty of the staff. 

At a meeting of the Rotary Club, in which he has been 
song leader for many years, Mr. Diehl was the honor guest. 
He was presented with a life honorary membership in 
Rotary. 


W. M. Peirce 


W. M. Peirce, superintendent of schools, Ridgway, for the 
past thirty-eight years who retired in June, and Mrs. Peirce 
were guests at a testimonial dinner given by one hundred 
and fifty or more friends, teachers, and associates at the 
Masonic Temple in Ridgway, on May 15. Following the 
banquet a public reception was held in the Masonic rooms 
where a large number of citizens of Ridgway came to pay 
their respects to Dr. and Mrs. Peirce. The toastmaster for 
the occasion was Arnold C. Nelson, principal of the Cen- 
tennial High School, who will succeed Dr. Peirce as super- 
intendent. At the close of the evening he presented Dr. 
Peirce with a Westminster chime grandfather clock, a gift 
from teachers, directors, and friends. The speakers of the 
evening, Francis B. Haas, Weir C. Ketler, J. W. Sweeney, 
Attorney W. W. Barbour, and F. S$. Klawuhn, president of 
the board of directors, paid tribute to the contributions 
made by Dr. Peirce to the schools of the town and of the 
State, and to his excellent record of service as a citizen. 

Dr. Peirce was president of the Central Convention Dis- 
trict of the PSEA in 1927. He has been a speaker in many 
of the teachers’ institutes and educational meetings in Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, Ohio, New York, and West Virginia. 


West Chester plans to construct a large auditorium, double 
gymnasium, cafeteria, and additional classrooms. Forty-five 
per cent of the funds may be obtained from WPA or PWA 
and 55% may be borrowed without the voters’ consent. 


W. M. PEIRCE 


FLoypD ATWELL 


Floyd Atwell 

Floyd Atwell, who retired from the superintendency of 
the Beaver Falls public schools on July 1, 1935, received his 
public school education in Venango County. 

He was graduated from Grove City College in 1897 and 
received his Master’s Degree from that college in 1911. 
Mr. Atwell was in service in the public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania forty-two years. Before graduating from college he 
taught in the rural schools of Venango County. Following 
his graduation from college in 1897, he taught for three 
years in the Emlenton public schools. In 1900 he became 
principal of the public schools at Pleasantville and served 
until 1905. -He was supervising principal of the Ambridge 
public schools from 1905 to 1911. In 1911 he accepted the 
superintendency of the public schools of New Brighton, and 
remained in that district until 1918 at which time he was 
elected to the superintendency of the Beaver Falls public 
schools. Mr. Atwell served as superintendent of the Beaver 
Falls schools for a longer period of time than any other 
superintendent. 


Annie M. Graham 
One of the outstanding elementary educators of the Pitts- 
burgh public schools retired at the end of the school year. 
Annie Graham entered the Pittsburgh public school system 
twenty-three years ago, having previously taught in Sewick- 
ley, Pa. She came to McKelvy (the first Platoon school in 
Pittsburgh) with its opening in 1915, as an eighth-grade 
teacher. When W. H. Kennedy assumed the duties of di- 
rector of platoon schools, she became assistant-principal of 
McKelvy. When Mr. Kennedy became associate-superin- 
tendent, Miss Graham was given the principalship. 


Harry A. Oday 


Harry A. Oday, superintendent of schools of Mahanoy 
City for many years, retired this year when he reached the 
optional retirement age set by the local board of education. 
He and Mrs. Oday own a farm on which they expect to 
spend their remaining years. Mr. Oday was president of the 
department of district superintendents of the PSEA in 1923. 

Superintendent Joseph F. Noonan of Mahanoy Township 
schools was elected to complete the unexpired term of Mr. 
Oday. 


The exchange of teachers, which was inaugurated last 
year between Waynesboro schools and the territory of Ha- 
waii, will be continued this year when two Orientals will 
join the Waynesboro staff. Mrs. Gladys Fujikado Lee will 
take the place of Amanda C. Blessing in the third grade, 
and Mrs. Robert Lam will teach for Josephine A. Ankeney 
in Junior High School. Mrs. Lee is of Japanese ancestry ; 
Mrs. Lam, Chinese. Both come recommended as typical of 
the finest culture of the east. 
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New Superintendents 





























C. HERMAN GROSE 


JOHN W. HEDGE 


C. Herman Grose 

C. Herman Grose, former superintendent of the Mount 
Lebanon and Ambridge schools, has been appointed to the 
position of superintendent and business manager of the Erie 
public schools at a salary of $9000. 

Mr. Grose, a graduate of West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 
lege and of the University of Pittsburgh, has had nineteen 
years of experience, nine in West Virginia high schools, six 
as principal of Ambridge Junior High School, one as super- 
intendent of Ambridge, and three as superintendent of the 
Mount Lebanon schools. 


John W. Hedge 


John W. Hedge is the new superintendent of the schools 
at Lebanon. Mr. Hedge held a similar position at Windber 
until he was elected to fill the vacancy in Lebanon caused 
by the resignation of R. R. Abernethy, who is now super- 
intendent of schools at Harrisburg. 


Arnold C. Nelson 


Arnold C. Nelson, the new superintendent of Ridgway 
schools, succeeds W. M. Peirce, who served in this capacity 
for the past thirty-eight years. 

Superintendent Nelson, a native of Warren, Pa., is a 
graduate of the State Normal School, Edinboro; of Penn- 
sylvania State College, and of the University of Illinois. 
He has had experience in Eaton, Idaho, and Irvine and 
Youngsville, Pa. In 1921 he came to Ridgway as science 
teacher and served as principal of the junior high, then 
the senior high, before he was elected superintendent. 


James H. Lawson 

James Henry Lawson, superintendent of McKeesport 
schools, was born January 12, 1890, in Elk Valley, 
Tennessee, where he received his elementary education. His 
secondary education was obtained at Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity, Harrogate, Tennessee, and at Cumberland College, 
Williamsburg, Kentucky. He was graduated from Cumber- 
land College with the degree of B.S. in 19f2 and from 
the University of Chicago with the degree of S. B. in 1916. 
He also attended the University of Valparaiso, Valparaiso, 
Indiana; George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee; and the University of Chicago during summer 
sessions. He earned his doctor of education degree at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

In his early boyhood he taught several years in the graded 
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ARNOLD C. NELSON JaMEs H. Lawson 

and ungraded rural schools of Campbell County, Tennessee. 
He was instructor of mathematics in Jellico City High 
School, Jellico, Tennessee, and in Parkersburg High School, 
Parkersburg, West Virginia. From 1920-24 he was head of 
the department of mathematics of the McKeesport High 
School, McKeesport, at which time he was made assistant 
principal of the High School. He served in that capacity 
until June 1935. He was elected superintendent of the 
McKeesport public schools April 15, and‘assumed the duties 
of his office July 1, 1935. 





J. L. HACKENBERG 


J. L. Hackenberg, former supervising principal of Sandy 
Township schools, has assumed the duties of the superin- 
tendency at Windber. 

Dr. Hackenberg is a graduate of Susquehanna University 
and received his master of arts degree from Pennsylvania 
State College. He received his doctor of philosophy degree 
this year. He taught in Snyder County, was high school 
principal at Hooversville, supervising principal at Millheim, 
high school principal, district superintendent, and super- 
vising principal of Sandy Township schools, DuBois, before 
his election at Windber. 


Joseph W. Howe 

Joseph W. Howe, supervising principal of Hyndman 
schools from 1931 to 1935, has been elected supervis- 
ing principal of the Saxton Liberty Joint Public Schools at 
Saxton. Mr. Howe is a graduate of Juniata College and 
received his M.A. degree in education from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University: in 1932. 
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JOSEPH F. NOONAN 


Joseph F. Noonan, president of PSEA in 1928 and su- 
perintendent of Mahanoy Township schools, will succeed 
Harry A. Oday, retired as superintendent of Mahanoy City 
schools. Dr. Noonan will direct the public schools of both 
Mahanoy City and Mahanoy Township. 

Dr. Noonan is a graduate of the State Normal School at 
Millersville, Muhlenberg College, and New York Univer- 
sity. He earned his master of arts and doctor of philosophy 
degrees at New York University, where he is a member of 
the summer session faculty in the fields of psychology and 
philosophy. 


Hugh G. Norris 


N April 9, 1935, the board of directors of the Etna 

school district elected Hugh Grant Norris to the posi- 
tion of district superintendent of schools. Mr. Norris had 
served the previous year as supervising principal of the Etna 
schools, succeeding the late William M. Stewart. 

Mr. Norris attended Dickinson and Allegheny Colleges 
and graduated from the latter in 1927. He has done gradu- 
ate work at the University of Pittsburgh. His early years 
of experience were spent in Clearfield County at Ramey and 
Coalport-Irvona and in Indiana County at Glen Campbell. 
For three years prior to his election in Etna, he served as 
supervising principal of the O’Hara Township Schools in 
Allegheny County. 


Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League 


HE ninth season of state-wide interschool contests in 
speech and music events is announced in the 1936 edition 
of the Rules and Regulations, available October 15. 

The debate question will be the interstate topic selected 
by the NUEA committee. The wording follows: “Resolved: 
That the several states should enact legislation providing 
for a system of complete medical service available to all 
citizens at public expense.” 

The committee on music selections consists of Professor 
Richard Grant, Pennsylvania State College; Professor 
Morten J. Luvaas, Allegheny College; Lee M. Lockhart, 
Pittsburgh public schools; and other music supervisors to 
be announced at a later date. 

The 1936 state final contests will be held at Pottsville 
where Superintendent L. A. Bu Dahn has extended the in- 
vitation on behalf of the Pottsville school board. This will 
be the first state contest in the eastern central tier of counties. 

For further information, address the undersigned. 

C. STANTON BELFOUR 
Executive Secretary 
University of Pittsburgh 
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Honorary Degrees 
Albright College, Reading, Pa.: 

John P. Lozo, principal, Reading Sr. H. S. ...... D. Litt. 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa.: 

Charles S. Miller, president, STC, Slippery Rock . . LL. D. 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois: 

Agnes Samuelson, Iowa supt. of public instruction 

eg ore ree ee D. Litt. 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa.: 

Lester K. Ade, superintendent of public instruction, 

Bee Soe dca th op ae a LE. D. 

John Davis, principal, Nanticoke H. S.......... D. Ped. 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa.: 

Dr. George Woodward, Philadelphia physician and 

member Pa. State Senate since 1918 .......... LL. BD. 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa.: 

Kenneth E. Appel, professor of psychiatry, Univer- 


le OE FI sino Sewers eesnnreages es D. Sc. 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa.: 
Earl S. Rudisill, president, Thiel College ........ D.D 


Hobart College and William Smith College, Geneva, 
Ni ¥:2 

William Mather Lewis, president, Lafayette 

College D. Humane Letters 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa.: 

George E. Walk, dean, Teachers College, Temple 

University LES. 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.: 

Livingston Farrand, president, Cornell University. . LL. D. 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass.: 

Jane Addams (deceased), founder of Hull House, 

COIN ic suis cud n'sias one cmd) yeaa Ee LEX 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa.: 

Ralph D. Owen, Temple University 

T. Edgar Shields, director of music, Lehigh Univer- 


PPT TeC OTT RC PTT ee Te ee D. Mus. 
Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Pa.: 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State ............... LL. D 


Princeton University, Princeton, N. ].: 
William Hallock Johnson, president, Lincoln Uni- 


Meer errr re rere eee D. D. 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass.: 
Anne Moscow Lindherghy ... ...2. 2. 0 ce ee csse M.A 


St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa.: 
David L. Lawrence, Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


PB a aha cot cet an os was rea ek tg Sea LE. D. 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa.: 
George H. Earle, Governor of Pennsylvania ..... LE. ©. 


Temple University, Philadel phia, Pa.: 
Dr. Edward Martin, emeritus professor of surgery, 
University of Pennsylvania Medical School and vice- 
president of Philadelphia Board of Education ...LL. D. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel phia, Pa.: 
Jessie Gray, president, Philadelphia Teachers Assn. 
and former president of NEA 
William Mather Lewis, president, Lafayette College 


0. 9169 aN PARR ROR Dae ea ea ee aan LE. BD. 
Charles Russ Richards, retiring president, Lehigh 
WIRE... oc xk ca asd pate es Pewee enmsedens LL. D. 


University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y.: 

William Mather Lewis, president, Lafayette College 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pa.: 

George H. Earle, Governor of Pennsylvania . . 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa.: 

John H. Adams, principal, Perry H. S., Pittsburgh LL.D. 


. .D. Litt. 
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Convention District Presidents 












































J. FRANK Faust 


J. Frank Faust 


J. Frank Faust, president of the Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, is a native of Franklin County, and has been principal 
of the Chambersburg High School since 1922. His earliest 
teaching experience, 1907-1910, was in the rural schools of 
his home county. Later he served as teacher in the Lemoyne 
High School, 1911-12; as instructor in Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, 1912-15; as head of the biology department in the 
Johnstown High School, 1915-18; and as science instructor 
in Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, 1918-20. During part 
of 1918 and 1919 Mr. Faust was on leave of absence for 
army service in the World War. 

Mr. Faust graduated from State Normal School, Shippens- 
burg, in 1911, and received his bachelor’s degree from Sus- 
quehanna University in 1915. In 1928 he was granted the 
master’s degree by Columbia University. In the near future, 
requirements for his doctor's degree will have been met at 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Mr. Faust served as president of the Secondary Education 
Department of the PSEA from 1931 to 1933. 


Ralph'R. Smith 


Ralph R. Smith, superintendent of schools of Lansdale, 
is the new president of the Southeastern Convention Dis- 
trict of PSEA. Mr. Smith was born and reared in the 
State of Delaware. He held positions of rural school 
teacher and supervising principal of schools in Delaware 
prior to his service in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Smith has served the schools of this State for sixteen 
years in the capacity of supervising principal, assistant 
county superintendent, and district superintendent. He 
holds a baccalaureate and a graduate degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


Conference of Secondary 
School Principals 
HE Pennsylvania Branch of the Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals of the NEA is planning a con- 
ference on secondary school problems to be held at Harris- 
burg on Friday and Saturday, November 1 and 2. 

This conference will have “Youth Problems” as its main 
theme and will consist of four general sessions, beginning 
on Friday morning and closing on Saturday at noon. The 
third of these meetings will be a banquet and business 
meeting to be held in one of the Harrisburg hotels. The 
secondary schoolmen of this State have asked for this con- 
ference because under the present arrangement insufficient 
time and opportunity are given to discuss secondary school 
problems on a State-wide basis. 


RALPH R. 


SMITH Pau E. WITMEYER 


Paul E. Witmeyer 


Paul E. Witmeyer, superintendent of schools of Sha 
mokin, has been elected president of the Northeastern Con- 
vention District for the current year. 

Mr. Witmeyer was born near Annville, Lebanon County, 
attended the Annville public schools and graduated from 
Lebanon Valley College in 1916, with the A.B. degree. In 
1923 he received his M.A. degree from Columbia University 
and at the present time is doing work toward the Doctorate 
degree from that institution. 

His professional career was begun as a teacher in the high 
school at Plymouth. In 1917 he became a member of the 
high school faculty at Columbia. Three years later he 
became principal of the high school and in 1927 was com- 
missioned superintendent of schools of that city. He was 
connected with the Columbia schools for a period of thirteen 
years. During that time he served as a Lieutenant of In- 
fantry in the United States Army. 

In July, 1930, Mr. Witmeyer assumed the position as 
superintendent of schools of Shamokin which positon he 
holds at the present time. 


Golden Anniversary 


illiams, Brown & Earle, Inc., scientific and engineer- 
W ine instruments, 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
are exhibiting visual and scientific apparatus and equipment 
in honor of their founding in 1885. They pioneered in the 
fields of photographic equipment, blue printing machines, 
x-ray, and radium. 

Pioneering in the field of Visual Education, they intro- 
duced the early models of acetylene lanterns for projection, 
replacing the cumbersome and dangerous oxyhydrogen light. 
Later came the alco-radiant light, the arc lamp, and finally 
the modern incandescent lamp. Lantern slide making and 
the creation of a large library of more than sixty thousand 
subjects, presenting lecture sets on every conceivable sub- 
ject in art, religion, commerce, industry, drama, and educa- 
tion marked the beginning of this visual educational avenue 
now so generally used. 

With the introduction of motion pictures, they conducted 
one of the first motion picture exchanges, importing great 
numbers of the first motion pictures available, introducing 
original and permanent ideas and equipment in the field of 
projection. 

Peter Abrams is president and treasurer. 
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New Positions 

Adams, Marion T., supr. prin., North Union Twp., Schuyl- 
kill Co. 

Anderson, Gustave, phys. ed., athletics, Bangor 

Ansell, James, phys. ed., Ellwood City 

Aretz, Carl W., asst. dist. supt., Philadelphia 

Barnes, Melvin, prin., Damascus Twp. H. S., Wayne Co. 

Bolan, Harvey S., director, Arendtsville Voc. H. S. 

Bottorf, Edna, art, STC, Lock Haven 

Boyer, Martha E., prin., Wagner Jr. H. S., Philadelphia 

Brewer, Karl M., supr. prin., Sandy Twp. 

Brewster, Mary, home economics, Huntingdon 

Brinton, Charles A., supr. prin., Clifton Heights 

Cheesman, Virginia, 1st grade, Tyrone 

Clammer, M. Annetta, supr., elem. music, Muhlenberg Twp. 

Corey, Carolyn, prin., First Dist. School, Meadville 

Cox, Sarah Emma, foods, 11th Ave. H. S., Munhall 

Croft, Thurman, asst. football coach, Ellwood City 

Croskey, Eliza, head, English Dept., Titusville H. S. 

Daher, Joseph, coach, Bridgeport 

Derr, Clarence F., supr. prin., Gordon 

Diese, Marjorie, 2nd grade, Tyrone 

Dietterich, Esther, art, Oakmont 

Dolbear, Frank T., supr. prin., Tunkhannock 

Durkee, Robert, history, English, Bangor H. S. 

Eastwood, Lois, 3rd grade, Titusville 

Egbert, Alice, prin., Union St. school, Titusville 

Eisenhart, C. W., prin., Steelton H. S. 

Fadden, Rosarii, Latin, Damascus Twp. H. S., Wayne Co. 

Field, Dorothy, arithmetic, West Chester 

Fisher, Marshall, coach, Titusville 

Fogelsanger, E. Pearl, commercial, Waynesboro H. S. 

Franc, Ruth, English, Lake Ariel Voc. school 

Geisel, Horace G., prin., Edison Jr. H. S., Harrisburg 

Gilpin, Noble, music, Greene-Dreher Voc. school, Wayne 
Co. 

Girton, Esther, English, West Chester H. S. 

Glanding, Fred H., machine shop, West Chester 

Grose, C. Herman, supt., Erie 

Hackenberg, J. L., supt., Windber 

Hager, Mary E., cadet, Homestead Park school, Munhall 

Hall, John A., prin., West Pittston Jr. H. S. 

Hallstead, Kenneth, supr. prin., Benton Voc. school 

Hammon, Helen, dom. sci., Oakmont 

Harter, Alice, Eng., Oakmont H. S. 

Heim, Marie, teacher, West Pittston Sr. H. S. 

Hepner, Robert E., supr. prin., Hughesville 

Herr, A. B., English and Latin, Lower Merion Twp. Jr. H. S. 

Herlinger, H. V., supt., Mt. Lebanon 

Hershey, Charles E., supt., Yeadon 

Hite, Fred, auto-mechanics, Hershey Industrial School 

Horn, Arthur O., prin., Centennial school, McKeesport 

Hoyer, Louis P., asst. dist. supt., Philadelphia 

Jackson, J. Roy, supt., Beaver Falls 

Jones, H. Martin, history, Bangor H. S. 

Kavel, George, math. and coach, Tyrone H. S. 

Keeler, Wilhelmina, grade 1, West Chester 

Keithley, Mildred A., grade 1, West Chester 

Kelly, Hugh A., grade, West Etna 

Kerr, Mary, geog., Oakmont 

Kilmer, Marian, phys. ed., Oil City Sr. H. S. 

Kleeb, Alma, commercial, Etna H. S. 

Kost, Vera, phys. ed., Etna H. S. 

Kurtz, Marjorie, Latin, Tyrone H. S. 

Kutz, William C., supr. prin., Wilson H. S., Spring Twp., 
Berks Co. 

Larson, C. L., prin., Fifth Ave. school, McKeesport 

Lawson, James H., supt., McKeesport 

Lee, Lyle G., social studies, Etna H. S. 
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Lewis, Herbert A., gen. shop, West Etna grade school 

Lewis, Mabel I., nurse, Etna 

McCarthy, John L., general shop, Munhall 

McClymonds, Joseph, grade, West Etna 

McElroy, Howard C., asst. prin., McKeesport Sr. H. S. 

McFeaters, J. S., prin., George Washington school, Mc- 
Keesport 

McKinney, Ethel, English, Latin, Sterling Twp. H. S., Wayne 
Co. 

Maneval, Floretta, math., Windber Sr. H. S. 

Massarelli, P. Cecelia, typewriting, Woodlawn Ave. H. S., 
Munhall 

Mattern, Charlotte, grade school, Huntingdon 

Michel, Robert, English, Windber Jr. H. S. 

Moreland, Louise, prin., Freehold Twp. H. S., Warren Co. 

Morgan, Mary, prin., Main St. school, Oil City 

Nelson, Arnold C., supt., Ridgway 

Newton, Gerald, asst. basketball coach, Ellwood City 

Noonan, Joseph F., supt., Mahanoy Twp. and Mahanoy City 

Norman, William, prin., Ridgway Sr. H. S. 

Norris, Hugh G., supt., Etna 

O’Niel, Mary A., prin., Elm St. school, Titusville 

Orton, Robert E., prin., Sulzberger Jr. H. S., Philadelphia 

Painter, Frank H., asst. supt., Lycoming Co. 

Palmer, J. Larry, head, English dept., Waynesboro H. S. 

Pinkerton, Neilson H., biology, West Chester H. S. 

Plummer, Ruth, librarian, Huntingdon 

Porter, Rutherford B., math., Meadville H. S. 

Quiggle, Olive, 3rd grade, Tyrone 

Rosenberger, H. F., prin., Brush Valley Twp. H. S., In- 
diana Co. 

Russell, Karl M., supt., Franklin 

Sarver, Cyril C., supr. prin., Hampton Twp., Allegheny Co. 

Savige, E. J., supr. prin., Hallstead 

Schill, Russell, head coach, Ellwood City 

Scudder, Jane, math., Oil City Sr. H. S. 

Sechrist, David L., prin., Factoryville H. S. 

Singley, Clifford G., prin., Ramsay H. S., Mt. Pleasant 

Smith, Logan, supr. prin., Sheffield Twp., Warren Co. 

Snader, L. H., prin., Wyalusing H. S. 

Speidel, H. O., supr. prin., Pine Grove 

States, Elizabeth, grade school, Huntingdon 

Steinmeyer, Norman, Beaver College, Glenside 

Stetler, R. A. G., supr. prin., Canton 

Sturdevant, Marion, head, Eng. dept., Wilkes-Barre 

Sundberg, Albert K., prin., Rome H. S. 

Swanson, Katherine, 1st grade, Munhall 

Taylor, Charles C., supr. prin., Frailey Twp., Schuylkill Co. 

Terry, Kenneth R., supr. prin., Clarks Summit 

Van Dervoort, Fannie, voc., Lake Ariel Voc. school 

Walker, A. Evelyn, grade 3, West Chester 

Watkins, Vivian L., dean of women, Keystone Junior Col- 
lege 

Whitaker, Judith, home economics, Etna H. S. 

Whittall, Florence, prin., Seneca St. school, Oil City 

Wilkinson, George, supr. prin., Greenfield Cons. school, 
Lackawanna Co. 

Williams, Armon, history, English, Bangor H. S. 

Williams, Elva, grade 3, Tyrone 

Williams, Mary, nurse, Oakmont 

Wirth, Helen, home economics, West Etna grade school 

Woodley, Ida, music, 5 districts, Wayne Co. 

Zetler, Robert L., prin., Kinzua Twp. H. S., Warren Co. 


Munhall has maintained during the summer an open 
school library where attendance reached 1143 pupil registra- 
tions and circulation, 6519. A free school of instruction in 
band and orchestral instruments for pupils from the fourth 
grade up was also open. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only 
those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and 
at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books which they may never have the time to read. The 
following announcements unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough infor- 
mation to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


CHARACTER ‘AND CITIZENSHIP THROUGH STUDENT Gov- 
ERNMENT. Lillian K. Wyman, Wm. Penn High 
School, Philadelphia. 173 pp. Winston. $1 

Laboratory of democracy is the function of student govern- 
ment, in so far as boys and girls are concerned. They try 
their own ideas on school counterparts of adult government, 
disciplinary, and social problems. This book by the presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Association of Deans of Women 
is the result of twenty-five years of such laboratory work. 

It contains practical suggestions for principals, teachers, li- 

brarians, high school deans, councilors, advisers, home room 

teachers, and student leaders. 


THE LIFE AND WorK OF THE CiTizEN. Howard C. Hill. 
637 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.52 
This book presents important aspects of our social world: 
group life, government, industry, and occupations. Its 
training in civics, economic citizenship, and vocational and 
educational opportunity is directed toward developing social 
intelligence in boys and girls. Government and industry 
because of their significance today are given a dominating 
position in the treatment. Not only is one of the four parts 
of this book devoted to government and citizenship, but the 
functional aspects of government enter into almost every 
chapter. Industry is discussed in general and from a voca- 
tional point of view. 
THE CONSTITUTION IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. H. Arnold 
Bennett. 315 pp. Putnam's. $3.50 
An interpretation of the constitution by a public law 
scholar and student of education. Modern interpretations 
of the Constitution tend to be either decidedly legalistic 
or strongly sociological. This book combines these ap- 
proaches in a documented study of our basal law. The book 
is timely. The clash between the two opposing methods of 
constitutional interpretation was strikingly suggested in the 
Supreme Court ‘“‘gold clause’’ cases. Dr. Bennett, while 
opposing a rigid Constitution, submits that we cannot legiti- 
mately expect our judges to adapt an eighteenth century 
document to the demands of the present unless we show a 
greater readiness to amend the Constitution. The penetrat- 
ing study of the actual effects of the numerous State laws 
requiring instruction in the Constitution will serve as an 
excellent “case study’ in university courses on legislation 
and administration. Teachers of civics in the school, as well 
as instructors in government in more advanced institutions, 
will find in this book a critical analysis of past and present 
pedagogical practices, and a reasoned chart for the future. 
A CHALLENGE TO SECONDARY EDUCATION. Edited by 
Samuel Everett. 353 pp. D. Appleton-Century. $2 
Twelve different plans for vitalizing education in our 
secondary schools by twelve members of the Commission on 
Secondary Education of the Society for Curriculum Study 
who represent many different sections of the country. Each 
plan presents a curriculum for the junior and senior high 
school and includes a statement of the social and educational 
theory upon which the plan is based; the broad problem of 
method for the proposed curriculum; suggestions for admin- 
istration; and an indication of the types of elementary and 
higher education which the author advocates to precede and 
follow his program. 
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MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION. Eighth Yearbook, Dept. of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, NEA, 242 
pp. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, N. Y. C. 

This Yearbook is divided into four parts: an introductory 
chapter, devoted mainly to point of view, scope of the field, 
and inclusion of the Yearbook; a series of four chapters 
dealing with materials afforded by the environment, the 
book, and the museum, and with materials for fine and 
practical arts; a series of three chapters on the organization 
and administration of materials; and an appendix of an- 
notated bibliographies and directories. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH IN ACTION Series. R. W. Bardwell, 
Ethel Mabie, ]. C. Tressler, Marguerite B. Shelmadine. 
Grade III, 218 pp., $0.64; Grade IV, 287 pp., $0.68; 
Grade V, 319 pp., $0.68; Grade VI, 314 pp., $0.68; 
Grade VII, 282 pp., $0.68; Grade VIII, 301 pp., $0.72. 
Heath 

These six books provide an activities program in English, 
the primary purpose of which is to make children want to 
share their thoughts and ideas with others, in good, clear 

English. Each book is divided into two parts: Part I, the 

activities program; Part II, the technical language training, 

or the pupil’s and teacher's handbook of reference, guidance, 
and help. Each activity unit is a genuine experience of 
school life, each one of educational importance. 


TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Arthur C. Bining, University of Pennsylvania; and 
David H. Bining, Ridley Park High School. 456 pp. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. $3 

The chief aim of this text is to present an account of 
the changes that have taken place in teaching the social 
studies in the secondary schools of the United States, to- 
gether with a discussion of educational theories and class- 
room practices in the teaching of these subjects at the present 
time. The book deals with the aims of the social studies 
and the part they play in the curriculum; the various methods 
and procedures of teaching, and the organization of materials 
of instruction. 


ARITHMETICS. R. L. Jones and Harry G. Wheat. Book I, 
Grades 3-4, 348 pp., $0.64; Book II, Grades 5-6, 372 
pp., $0.64; Book Ill, Grades 7-8, 415 pp., $0.72. 
Heath 

This series stands out from other texts in organizing the 
procedures of arithmetic around a few central closely related 
ideas, in making the pupil understand what he is about, in 
teaching him to make practical application of each newly 
acquired skill. In Book I the most important general idea 
is that tens, (hundreds, thousands, etc.) may be treated like 
ones. Book Ii emphasizes (1) the size of parts, which is 
stressed, so that the pupil learns to keep sizes clear through 
his understanding of the situation rather than through the 
guidance of a rule-of-thumb procedure; and (2) distinc- 
tions between the three kinds of problems, fractions, deci- 
mals, and percentage. Book III deals with two general 
ideas—those of distinctions and of relations between the 
three kinds of problems in fractions, decimals, and per- 
centage. 
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New FRENCH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION BOoK. Arthur 
G. Bovee, Univ. of Chicago, and David H. Carnahan, 
Univ. of Illinois. 222 pp. Heath 

An American newspaper, to promote better relations be- 
tween America and France, sends a journalist to collect data 
and to write a series of articles on aspects of French civiliza- 
tion. The lessons describe interviews with prominent French 
people. Rules of grammar, idiomatic expressions, conver- 
sational forms, literary allusions, and varied exercises aid in 


the grammatical drill and in conversational practice. For 
second-year college or third-year high school. 
A SUMMER BY THE SEA. Jeannette Smith. 135 pp. 


American 
The arrival at Virginia Beach of Aunt May, who knew 
all about shells and little sea creatures, led Tom Woods and 
his young friends into what they called the Outdoor School. 
Fascinating is it to catch their enthusiasm as they learned 
something new each day about the sea and the big outdoors. 


THE NaAtuRE Hour. Fifth Year—Autumn and Winter, 
116 pp., $0.76; Spring, 114 pp., $0.76; Sixth Year— 
Autumn and Winter, 132 pp., $0.80; Spring, 134 pp., 
$0.80. Lucille Nicol, Samuel M. Levenson, and Teressa 
Kahn, New York City schools. Silver, Burdett 

Material in each book organized on a seasonal plan, with 
plant and animal life that may naturally be observed in 
both city and country. Thought-questions at head of chap- 
ters arouse curiosity. The interrelationship of man and na- 
ture, as well as the correct attitude toward all animal and 
plant life, stressed. Nature poems enhance appreciation. 

Creative activities for each chapter, suitable for individual 

or group work. Illustrations: four full-page in colors, 

copies of paintings by Roger T. Peterson of the Audubon 

Societies; also photographs, diagrams, and _ sky-maps. 

Throughout the series are suggestions for scrap-books and 

for self-tests. 


MAN’S ACHIEVEMENT, II. The Age of Science and Democ- 
racy. Edwin W. Pahlow, Ohio State University. 778 
pp. Ginn. $1.88 

Volume I, To the Age of Steam, reviewed in June, 1934, 

JOURNAL. These texts tell what man has achieved or caused 

to happen, with a challenge to hold to the good and to add 

to it. Parallels shown between the past and the present, or 
between one country and another, with a full treatment of 
the Far East. Time charts and maps orient the student. 

Illustrations abundant and ingenious. Readings, questions, 

things to do: essays, editorials, and interviews for the 

literary-minded; cartoons, posters, maps for the art-minded; 
models of ships and castles for the hand-minded. 


Our LITTLE FRIENDS OF THE NETHERLANDS. Frances Car- 
penter. 201 pp. Illus. American 

One of the series of home-life readers for supplementary 
use in the lower grades of the elementary schools, the pur- 
pose of which is to give a sympathetic understanding of the 
peoples of other countries of the world. A boy and girl 
of the Netherlands are followed through their day-to-day 
activities during the four seasons—riding along the canal 
paths, watching a dike mended, and learning how windmills 
and steam pumps take the water from their low land. Large, 
clear type; attractive, colored illustrations. 


SUMMER Fun. Margaret L. White. 32 pp. American 
A workbook for little folks with plenty of space for 

drawing and coloring. 

CREATIVE ENGLISH. Nelle Button. 239 pp. Ginn. $1 
A course systematically planned to make each individual 

observe and record his observations and write therefrom. 
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Intended for use in the later years of high school or pre- 
paratory school, it is a book rich in interest both for the 
student who has his eyes fixed upon creative writing in the 
strict sense of the word and for every student who wishes 
to know how to write or speak effectively. 


UNDERSTANDING AMERICA. Edited by Wm. H. Cunning- 
ham. 357 pp. Harcourt, Brace and Co. $1 
A new kind of essay book which will enable juniors and 
seniors to face squarely the salient problems of American 
civilization. The thirty-five essays are by authors of first 
rank from a literary point of view and give the sharpened 
judgment of specialists. 


BEGINNINGS OF OuR NATION. Daniel C. Knowlton and 
Charles M. Gill. 513 pp. Illus. American 

The story of the transfer of much of the cultural inheri- 
tance of the Old World to the soil of the new. It is the 
story of the people who were to form the nucleus of the 
present United States. During most of the period covered 
by this book, they were English subjects trying to adapt 
English customs and institutions to life in the wilderness. 
Before the period ends, they had made the beginning of 
our independence as a nation. 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP FOR PENNSYLVANIANS. H. F. Al- 
derfer, Pennsylvania State College, and Andrew Sukel, 
Donora H. S. 548 pp. Illus. Pennsylvania Book Serv- 
ice, Harrisburg, Pa. $1.80 

For use in ninth-grade course in social studies. 
outstanding features of the book are: 1. It is written for 

Pennsylvania schools only; 2. It conforms with the outline 

for the course in social sciences, grade nine, as made and 

adopted by the department of public instruction of Penn- 
sylvania; 3. It is modern and up-to-date in every respect; 

4. It is written simply and clearly; 5. Written as it was 

for Pennsylvania schools, it brings the student to a realiza- 

tion of his own community and State, and his place in them. 

But material on Pennsylvania is not over-emphasized. The 

authors realized that students are first of all American 

citizens. 


The 


SYLLABUS OF AMERICAN History. Prepared by Oliver C. 
Kuntzleman, Supr. Prin., Porter Twp. Schools, Reiner- 
ton, and Ray G. Wallick and E. Bruce Thomas, Upper 
Darby Sr. H. S. 50 pp. Pennsylvania Book Service, 
Harrisburg, Pa. $0.20 

This syllabus has been especially prepared as an aid to the 
high school student, a guide in the study of American his- 
tory, so that the student may get a clear, and well-organized 
picture of the development of American institutions. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND GENERAL REFERENCE Books. For 
junior and senior high schools, public and private li- 
braries. Catalogue. Pennsylvania Book Service, Harris- 


burg, Pa. 


THE JuNtIoR SAFETY CouNciL: A Handbook for the 
Schools. Prepared by the Elementary School Committee, 
Child Education Section, National Safety Council. 
Published by the Education Division, National Safety 
Council, New York. $0.35 

The Junior Safety Council was prepared to assist principals 
and teachers who have had no experience with a safety pro- 
gram, experienced teachers who are seeking new ideas, and 

students responsible for the administration of an activity, a 

committee, or an entire organization. It tells how to organ- 

ize a Council and how to conduct interesting programs and 
special activities. Since the control of child-pedestrian 
traffic around the school has become an important function 
of the Council, special chapters are devoted to the operation 
of patrols at street intersections, on the school grounds, with- 
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in the building, and on school buses, as well as a set-up for 
the safety court. Forms for accident reporting, home in- 
spection, and suggested constitutions for the Junior Safety 
Council and Home Room Safety Club are included. 


EssAYS IN MODERN THOUGHT. Collected by Thomas R. 
Cook. 307 pp. Heath. $1.12 

Mr. Cook has found that pupils in senior high schools 
are ready to appreciate essays, and can appraise the details 
of a writer’s skill. Their problem is to learn how to read! 
However, he had lost sympathy with the overdoses of formal 
literature from the pens of earlier writers which has charac- 
terized high school English of the past. “Sesame and 
Lilies” and comparable compositions should be left to a 
more mature appreciation! Now much can be said for this 
point of view, but even more for Mr. Cook’s method in 
determining what is interesting literature for high school 
boys and girls, for he generously assigns credit as regards 
the choice of the essays of this collection to the members of 
his English IV class. These pupils interviewed many au- 
thors, and devoted many hours of enthusiastic research in 
selecting the twenty-seven essays best entitled to a place in 
this volume, from more than one thousand of those by out- 
standing contributors of the day. A glance over the titles 
of these essays indicates an admirable integration of English 
(of today), with the social sciences. From the literary 
standpoint, they can be recommended as writing characterized 
by clear thinking, beautiful language, and interesting ideas 
on many interesting subjects. From the educational point of 
view, the collection can be regarded as a suggestive contribu- 
tion to modernism as regards the teaching of English in the 
high schools. N. M. Grier, Myerstown, Pa. 


Our United States. R. P. Halleck and Juliette Frantz. 
454 pp. Illus. American 

This book aims to tell in a simple attractive way how the 
United States became a nation under its present form of 
government and how it has taken its place among other 
great nations. One unit dramatizes in five acts the story of 
the discoverers, explorers, and founders of America. Penn- 
sylvania history is stressed throughout, and the final chapter 
is ‘How Pennsylvania Has Shared in the Making of Ameri- 
can History.” 


LEATHERCRAFT FOR AMATEURS. Eleonore E. Bang. 114 
pp. Illus. The Beacon Press, Boston, Mass. $1.04 
This is the first product of a cooperative effort between 
Boston University and the Beacon Press to publish a series 
of elementary, inexpensive, detailed, pithy manuals in the 
several crafts which will give the beginner the instruction he 
needs. 


PRACTICE HANDBOOK IN ENGLISH. Easley S. Jones. 262 
D. Appleton-Century. $1.32 
This handbook reviews the fundamentals of writing and 
speech. About half of its bulk is exercise material, oral and 
written, with tests and reviews. It attempts to be simple, 
definite, practical. 

SCHOOL HIsToRY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
edition. Charles L. Robbins. 612 pp. Illus. 
Book Co. $1.60 

Brought up-to-date and improved is this history with its 
thoroughgoing problem study method. It clothes history 
with meaning and interest. 


Revised 
World 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE City SUPERINTENDENCY OF 
SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. Theodore Lee 
Reller, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
339 pp. Order from the author. $2.50 

In tracing the development of the position of superin- 
tendent of schools during the 19th century, the author has 
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presented facts from reliable sources for thirty-nine larger 
cities well distributed to cover all sections of the United 
States. These facts will help superintendents understand 
better the attitudes and practices of some of the individuals 
and organizations in their own cities. The book points a 
sane way to the solution of many current problems now 
confronting school administrators. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 
Michael Demiashkevich. 449 pp. American. $2.50 

This book gives a comprehensive survey of the history of 
philosophy and suggests the establishment of a new philos- 
ophy of education. The author takes a definite stand regard- 
ing the ultra-new in progressive education, the so-called 
child-centered school and other examples of new educational 
philosophies. He stresses the service of the school to the 
individual and to society as a functioning element of a sound 
philosophical progress. A well rationalized middle-of-the- 
path democratic philosophy, utilizing the study of the past 
and combining with it a keen observance of modern present- 
day experiments in the fields of philosophy, sociology, and 
government. 


CONDUCT AND CITIZENSHIP. Revised edition. Edwin C. 
Broome, supt. of schools, and Edwin W. Adams, asso- 
ciate supt., Philadelphia. 428 pp. Illus. Macmillan. 
$1.20 

This book, written to help schools properly prepare their 
students to perform the functions of good citizens, has been 
revised to include all the new developments and changes 

since 1926. 


THE SCHOOL FOR THE CHILD FROM Two TO EIGHT. Ilse 
Forest. 286 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.80 
A course in lower-school methods for prospective teachers, 
kindergarten and primary teachers, and supervisors of grade 
schools. 


A LaD oF DUNDEE. Gwen Cuthbert and Elizabeth M. 
King. 189 pp. Illus. World Book Co. $0.76 

A Lad of Dundee, the story of a little Scotch boy and his 
sister, is the desired type of informational reader—lively, 
simple, authentic. These children of present-day Scotland 
have a round of interesting experiences—at home in their 
coast town, in Edinburgh, and on their uncle’s big farm. 
In the descriptions of the Highland games and in the High- 
land folklore, we hear an echo of shrill pipes and see visions 
of the tartan and the plaid. The authors have skillfully 
used this ideal setting for an intermediate supplementary 
reader. 


Books Received 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32nd Street, N. Y. C.: 
HOMEMAKING. Evelyn Herrington. $2 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.: 
THE CATHOLIC HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. 
Crowley. $2.50 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston, Mass.: 
JAUNTs INTO Space. R. S. Underwood. $1.25 
Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.: 
AN ELEMENTARY STUDY OF BUSINEss. Grace S. Egan, 
Emanuel M. Edelson and Benjamin Veit. $1.40 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.: 
JUNIOR LANGUAGE SKILLS. Books I, II, III. Ruth H. 
Teuscher, Eleanor M. Johnson and Ethel K. Howard. 
Paper binding $0.64. Cloth binding $0.92 
D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass.: 
CAESAR AuGusTUS. Robert S. Rogers, Kenneth Scott and 
Margaret M. Ward 


Francis M. 
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THE CLASSROOM MAGAZINE FOR GRADE TEACHERS 





SEPTEMBER 
1935 








Brings 
You the 
Best 

Ready-to-Use Material 
and Plans for Teaching 


a THE INSTRUCTOR is a cross section of the 

interests and activities in classrooms the 
country over. It keeps you up to the minute in 
teaching practice . . . helps you to be a more suc- 
cessful teacher . . . earn more money, win promo- 
tion. It presents, in ready-to-use form, the best 
teaching methods and materials developed by suc- 
cessful classroom teachers and leaders in elemen- 
tary education. 

THE INSTRUCTOR provides more teaching 
material than any other teachers’ magazine—more 
for primary grades and more for intermediate and 
upper grades. Its larger pages permit larger designs 
and illustrations and better presentation of all 
material. It is delivered early—each issue in your 
hands by the middle of the preceding month. 


THE INSTRUCTOR is recommended by superin- 
tendents, principals, heads of teachers colleges and 
normal schools, and educators generally. It is the 
teaching aid progressive grade teachers are using. 
You need it to advance yourself, to make your 











TEN ISSUES PER YEAR 
SEPTEMBER THRU JUNE 


THESE NATIONALLY- 
KNOWN EDUCATORS 


comprise THE INSTRUCTOR’S 
Editorial Advisory Board: 


Agnes Samuelson 


President of the N.E.A. and 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, lowa. 


Helen Hay Heyl 


State Supervisor of Rural Edu- 
cation, New York 


Edith A. Lathrop 
Associate Specialist in School 
Libraries, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. 


Lois Coffey Mossman 
Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


Nell Parmley 


Deputy State Superintendent, 
Texas 


Grace E. Storm 
Assistant Professor of Kinder- 
garten and Primary Education, 
University of Chicago. 


A. L. Threlkeld 


Superintendent of Schools, Den- 
ver, Colorado 


Carleton Washburne 


Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


SUBSCRIBE NOW fet 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


MOST HELPFUL CLASSROOM MAGAZINE FOR GRADE TEACHERS 


$2.50 FOR ONE YEAR 
$3.50 FOR TWO YEARS 
$4.50 FOR THREE YEARS 


NE Illustrated UNIT OF WORK 
== AND PICTURE SECTION 


This 12 to 16 page section, on cream-colored paper, 
will appear monthly. Eight of the pages will pre- 
sent a complete illustrated unit of work on a basic 
topic of seasonal interest, including: necessary 
background information, specially selected photo- 
graphs, and study outlines prepared for use on sev- 
eral grade levels—in fact, everything you need. 
Pictures and other related materials—visual aids in 
the social studies, art, literature, nature study, etc., 
for all grades—will occupy the rest of the section. 














sexrwork | TwoNEW | tests 
Instructor | son 
Handbooks 
for Grade 
Teachers 


Each Handbook with THE INSTRUCTOR 





teaching easier, to be sure you are using the latest and best in 
educational procedure. Fill in and mail the coupon order blank 
today. Pay later if more convenient. 


THE INSTRUCTOR presents in each issue: 


® Only material of the most practical, usable character—lesson 
plans, projects, units of work, tests of all kinds, stories, pictures, 
seatwork, songs and music, games, things to do and make, and 
many other teaching helps. 

@® A large amount of art and handwork material, including de- 
signs for posters, calendars, blackboard and window decorations, 
etc., and many reproductions of pupils’ work. 

@ A large, full-color reproduction of a famous painting with 
complete material for class study. 











@ Several pages of program material: plays, recitations, songs, 
drills, exercises, dances, rhythm band numbers, etc. 

@ Helpful, informative departments: Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club (with pupils’ correspondence exchange); Book 
Page; Answers to Queries; Teacher’s Own Page; Poems Asked 
For; Travel (with $1,000 Prize Contest). 
MONEY-SAVING CLUB OFFERS 
The INSTRUCTOR ($2.50 a year) The INSTRUCTOR ($2.50 a year) 

with The Pathfinder ($1.00) ............... $3.10 | with Child Life($3.00)......... eeee- $4.75 
with Nature Magazine ($3.00)............ 4.75 | with American Childhood ($2.50). 4.50 
with Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00)... 3.85 | with Hygeia, Health Magazine ($2. 50) 4.65 
with Reader's Digest ($3.00)............... 5.00 | with Good Housekeeping ($2.50)........ 4.75 
with American Magazine ($2.50)........ 4. - with McCall's Magazine ($1.00)......... 3.10 
with Correct English ($2.50) ............... 4.25 | with Woman's Home Comp. ($1.00) ... 3.25 





NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired ld two years, add $1.25 to prices outed 


for only 25c additional. Both, 50c additional. 


. This book contains a great variety of seatwork 
SEATWORK for Primary Grades material for the first three grades. Jf introduc- 
tory chapter describes completely, and in detail, how to use the material with little children to 
secure best results in the classroom. Illustrated, 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches. 


TESTS for Intermediate and Upper Grades 2<5%5.<o.°"" hectic: clementary 


geography; health, safety, and character education; history and civics; 
language and literature. Illustrated lesson sheets with text addressed 
to the pupil accompany each group of tests. 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches. 


Price each handbook, SOc. Either with THE INSTRUC- 
TOR for only 25c additional. Both, SOc additional. 








Pay November 5th If More Convenient 


P.S.J.—Sept. Date 193 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

Send me The INSTRUCTOR, beginning with the September 
issue, for _| 1 year, $2.50; (J 2 years, $3.50; (j 3 years, $4.50. 
Send me the Instructor Handbook checked 

_] ’’Seatwork for Primary Grades,’’ for 25¢ additional. 
_] “Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades” for 25c additional. 


Also send me other magazines beginning with September 
as follows: 

I am enclosing $ herewith. 
I agree to pay $ not later than November 5, 1935. 
Name 
St. or R. F. D. 


H P.O. 





State 











NOTES and NEWS 





James N. Rule, whose four-year term 
as State superintendent of public in- 
struction expired on May 28, returns to 
the Pittsburgh school system in Sep- 
tember as principal of the Langley High 
School, succeeding F. E. Fickinger, re- 
tired. He was principal of the Schen- 
ley High School, Pittsburgh, when he 
resigned to become director of the Jun- 
ior American Red Cross in 1919. He 
joined the department staff in 1921. 

E. D. Warfield, president of Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, has tendered 
his resignation with the request that he 
be retired at the termination of the next 
Dr. Warfield, who has 
been president of Wilson since 1915, 


college year. 


was at 27 years of age the youngest col- 
lege president in the country as head 
of Miami University in Ohio, and now 
at 74 is the oldest college president in 
point of service. Dr. Warfield also 
served as president of Lafayette College. 

Charles $. Davis became a life mem- 
ber of PSEA before his retirement as 
superintendent of Steelton schools. 

Emma E. Sharpe, first-grade teacher 
in the Second Ave. school, DuBois, for 
51 years, retired this year at the age of 
70. 

Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh was 
elected a trustee of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Washington, D. C., for his re- 
search activities at Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research, Manhattan. 

Ernest A. Vuilleumier, head of the 
department of chemistry of Dickinson 
College, has been made dean of the 
college. Dr. Vuilleumier, who has been 
acting dean for the past two years, suc- 
ceeds Montgomery P. Sellers who re- 
signed the office two years ago because 
of ill health. 

Charl O. Williams, field secretary, 
National Education Association, was 
elected president of the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs at its Seattle conven- 
tion in July. 

Levi L. Sprague, 90 years old, was 
re-elected president of the Wyoming 
Seminary, Kingston, in June for his 
fifty-fourth year. 


Ralph Munn, director, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh, was elected a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the Ameri- 
can Library Association at its annual 
meeting in Denver in July. 

E. R. Carson of Pittsburgh schools 
has been appointed director of the de- 
partment of compulsory attendance. 
Mr. Carson had served as principal of 
the high schools in Beaver Falls and 
Munhall prior to his entrance into the 
Pittsburgh system. 

Superintendent A. P. Diffendafer of 
the Nanticoke schools was the guest of 
honor at a testimonial dinner given by 
the teachers of his schools upon the 
occasion of his twenty-sixth anniversary 
as superintendent on May 22. 

Maud Lytle, principal of the First 
District school, and Susan Rose, Latin 
teacher in the high school, Meadville, 
retired in June. Miss Lytle had served 
the schools of Pennsylvania for 46 
years, Miss Rose for 33 years. 

U. L. Gordy, superintendent of the 
schools of Chambersburg, and Jessie R. 
Null, a former teacher in Chambers- 
burg High School and in the Mer- 
chantville, N. J., High School, were 
married July 3. 

Francis Fulton of Carlisle, formerly 
music supervisor in Mechanicsburg and 
in New Cumberland, has gone to be- 
come a member of the faculty of Hwa 
Nan College, a non-denominational col- 
lege for women, in Fouchow, South 
China. 

Elliott T. Hancock, for the past seven 
years with the Teaching Films Division 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, has 
accepted a position with the G. & C. 
Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass., 
publishers of Webster’s Dictionary. Be- 
ginning September 1, 1935, Mr. Han- 
cock will be their representative in the 
states of Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. 

S. S. Shearer, the new president ot 
the Phi Sigma Pi fraternity, is on the 
faculty of the State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, instead of Ursinus Col- 
lege, Collegeville, as stated in the June 
JOURNAL. 
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L, Adelaide Chase, head of the Eng- 
lish department of Titusville, and Swe 
E. Willard, principal of the Union Street 
school in Titusville, have retired. 

Frank H. Painter, supervising prin- 
cipal of Jersey Shore schools, has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
Lycoming County schools to succeed 
George A. Ferrell, Picture Rocks, who 
retired after serving in this capacity 
since 1918. 

Carroll D. Champlin, professor of 
education at Pennsylvania State College, 
attended the Fourth International Con- 
ference on Public Instruction at Geneva, 
Switzerland, July 15 to 20. Dr. Champ- 
lin was selected as one of a committee 
of six to represent the United States at 
this conference. The others selected 
were: Henry L. Smith, University of 
Indiana; Charles F. Arrowood, Univer- 
sity of Texas; Thomas W. Gosling, di- 
rector, American Junior Red Cross; 
Mary E. Leeper, Association for Child- 
hood Education; Theodora George, as- 
sistant secretary, World Federation of 
Education Associations. Dr. Champlin 
also attended the Oxford meeting of 
the WFEA in August and addressed 
the universities section on College En- 
trance Trends in the U. S. 

Phyllis Mould, a junior in Schuylkill 
Haven High School, won a Waltham 
wrist watch in a State essay contest 
sponsored by the time recording divi- 
sion of the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. The essay, entitled 
The Value of Time in Education, was 
adjudged best of essays submitted by 
2600 pupils from high schools in all 
parts of Pennsylvania. 

Charles ]. Savige, who has been su- 
pervising principal of the Tunkhannock 
borough schools for the past four years, 
has resigned to become supervising prin- 
cipal of the Hallstead borough schools. 


John B. Bechtol has been elected sec- 
retary and business manager of the New 
Castle board of education to succeed 
Hugh M. Marquis who held that posi- 
tion for twenty-four years. Mr. Mar- 
quis retired at the age of 70 on July 1. 
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Lester K. Ade, superintendent of 
public instruction and chairman of 
the State School Employees’ Retirement 
Board, has announced that a total of 
205 school employees were granted re- 
tirement allowances at a recent meet- 
ing of the Retirement Board. This 
compares with a total of 252 retire- 
ments at the end of the 1934 school 
year and 277 at the end of the 1933 
school year. 


The list includes 16 teachers and sup- 
erintendents who had served the Penn- 
sylvania public schools for a period of 
50 years or more. The period of long- 
est service for the group is credited 
to John E. Herbst of Wilson, North- 
ampton County, who served 54 years 
in the public schools. 

Others who have taught for 50 years 
or more include Rose G. Davis and 
Annie McMunn, Pittsburgh, each of 
whom has served 50 years; Emma E. 
Sharpe, DuBois, 51 years; Charles S. 
Davis, superintendent of the Steelton 
schools, 53 years; Ida E. Murphy, 50 
years, Agnes Augusta Dolphin, 52 
years, and Katie G. O'Malley, 51 years, 
all of Scranton; E. J. C. Flexer and 
Sally A. Winters, 52 years each, Allen- 
town; Edna Hughes, Edwardsville, Lu- 
zerne County, 53 years; Nan S. Cough- 
lin, 51 years; and Mary McGill, 50 
years, Wilkes-Barre; and the following 
from Philadelphia: Milton C. Cooper, 
51 years, Louise Eissler, 52 years, and 
Virginia L. Johnston, 51 years. 

Jeanette Seneff, Pittsburgh, has suc- 
ceeded Mrs. Margaret Becker Kulp, 
Harrisburg, as headquarters secretary 
and editor of the magazine of the State 
Federation of Pennsylvania Women. 
Miss Seneff’s office will be in Harris- 
burg. Mrs. Kulp resigned to become 
executive secretary of the International 
Women’s Council for Calendar Reform. 
The president of the State Federation 
is Mrs. John M. Phillips, 2336 Browns- 
ville Road, Pittsburgh. 


Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, president of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, attended the convention of the 
International Federation of Home and 
School in connection with the confer- 
ence of the WFEA at Oxford, England, 
in August. She spoke on the topic 
“The Contribution of the Parent-Teach- 
er Group.” 


Frank T. Dolbear, supervising prin- 
cipal of Factoryville, will succeed C. J. 
Savige at Tunkhannock. 

Albert Lovejoy of Hollywood, at 
present director of Le Petit Theatre du 
Vieux Carre and formerly organizer 
and director of the Cambridge School 
of Drama associated with Harvard, has 
been appointed to the producing staff 
of the drama department of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology in suc- 
cession to E. W. Hickman, who was 
granted a year’s leave of absence to fill 
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a contract to develop actors and produce 
plays in New York. Mr. Lovejoy has 
been on the drama staff at Columbia 
University, University of New Hamp- 
shire, and for seven years was head of 
the department of drama in the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

Approximately 100 teachers and di- 
rectors of Irwin borough attended a 
banquet at the Brunswick Hotel in 
honor of Effie Fisher, who retired from 
the teaching profession after 41 years 
of service as teacher and principal. 





“Swing Along” 


with CONFIDENCE! 


Another school year. 
Make the most of it! 


Get new ideas, 
new outlooks 


and “‘swing along”’ with confidence 
and with optimism 


and with purpose. 


And—since you can’t be truly confident 


and optimistic 
and purposeful 


when your savings are left open to 
the clutching grasp of accident 


or of sickness 
or of quarantine— 


it would be wise for you to follow 
the example of over 20,000 other teachers 
who have made sure that they can ‘“‘afford”’ 


to miss school 


and take salary losses 
and meet abnormal expenses. 


These teachers belong to T.P.U. 


Find out about the fair priced T.P.U. certificates. 
Generous in their coverage, 

they protect you all year! 

And they are endorsed 

by some of the country’s leading educators. 


Write today. 


—@-- 
TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


T.P.U. BUILDING, LANCASTER, PENNA. 


L. V. Wood, General Deputy, 1200 Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. D. Armstrong, General Deputy, 1018 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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John A. Schaeffer, son of the late 
Nathan C. Shaeffer, who was State sup- 
erintendent of public instruction, 1893 
to 1919, has been elected president of 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancas- 
ter. He succeeds Henry A. Apple, who 
has resigned after serving for twenty- 
six years. 

Stanton C. Crawford of the depart- 
ment of zoology of the University of 
Pittsburgh has been appointed dean of 
the college to succeed Herbert L. Spen- 
cer, who resigned to become president 
of the Pennsylvania College for Wo- 
men. Dr. Crawford has been director 
of high school relations since 1933. 

John A. Snyder, principal of the 
Broadhead and Washington schools of 
Bethlehem, was tendered a testimonial 
dinner in June by the teachers in these 
buildings. The occasion marked his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as principal of 
the schools of that section of the city. 

Dr. John P. Turner, Negro surgeon, 
has been appointed as a member of the 
Philadelphia Board of Education. Dr. 
Turner, who is the first member of his 
race to win a place on the city’s board, 
was appointed to the post by the Board 
of Judges to succeed the late Chester N. 

Farr, Jr. 

The fourth annual Historical Tour, 
sponsored by the University of Pitts- 
burgh summer session and the Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, was 
conducted July 12 and 13 from Pitts- 
burgh to Cambria, Blair, and Indiana 
Counties. Visits were made at the 
site of the dam near Johnstown, the 
Cambria County Historical Society head- 
quarters in Ebensburg, the Gallitzin 
Chapel and tomb at Loretto, the Port- 
age Monument, the old Presbyterian 
Cemetery at Hollidaysburg, the Blair 
County Historical Society headquarters 
at the Baker Mansion near Altoona, the 
Horseshoe Bend, the Kittanning Path, 
Cherry Tree Peace Monument, and 
other places. Meetings were held at 
Johnstown, Altoona, and Indiana. Par- 
ticipating in the tour were Charles M. 
Schwab, ex-Governor John S. Fisher, 
members of the University of Pittsburgh 
History faculty, officials and members 
of the Historical Society, high school 
teachers, and summer students. The 
meeting at Indiana was held at the 
State Teachers College. 


Treasurer's Report 


I. CURRENT FUND 
December 7, 1934—June 30, 1935 





September, 1935 











RECEIPTS 
1, MEMBERSHIP DUES 
MNS a tevare df ip cok oc ene reteset sterote tee ne aimee arte Near ae Sie seats ety sa 
TR veegrse's iis 'Slo-alars ieibin’ aia ererbtoveSrelet ecole wibieiavale are & ate ph eceia cece ee nrRCETERST ETS 5.00 $13,885.85 
II. ADVERTISING 
BMRATI AT UUEOLA OE PTOUEMEL, 6/000 iiocasois 5icittipudceiese crae-h gin bes veine- wae eS 12,788.35 
III. SUBSCRIPTIONS TO JOURNAL 
PRIN MN MMMM hc igh sea ier rcraiaesvoev aca tall Wleiate-e!a tel Adtech ele Gare oO as Oreos PA UPL 
RARBCMEMRUERIR: 7s scl feotsiatea ttle wins cow ancreieinye ioe eee eee emihe Rance ie eae mL pote 67.20 304.95 
IV. RENT 
Rent for offices in aeeteenctas Building 2,137.00 
VY. EDUCATION BULLETIN 
Sunscriprions to Education Bulletin . oo... <0. os ssc cvccveessese ces 479.08 
VI. MISCELLANEOUS 
Refunds: 
Honorarium, Speaker for N. E. Convention District .... $150.00 
Honorarium:; Speakes- for Harrisburg Convention ........ 75.00 
Railroad fare, Harrisburg Convention, George H. Hallett 3.23 
Adjustment on State Workmen's Compensation strc 22.08 250.31 
Sales: 
Bound Volumes of Journal .............. patent 45.00 
MERCEN NOODIES TOE CJOULRRE (5.6 Gn obs ocd aie hn ceva reise we eeeleer 65 
MURS URORE ol aiesy 5 alec! ores caie%s (oie so vuintorece ve eaten hee aLeeee 218.58 
Membership enrolment Cards ...60s0cccccscsccenssevees 8.47 
ROM A TIPEIOS osc 0NCs ah ccaserarcic dL wecsie soe resol eae Nao wows 2.40 
DURE DAUEE occ’ s ics s)ocs ec isae cacet sestie sors yiee aprecerere si 2.70 277.80 528.11 
$30,123.34 
EXPENDITURES 
I. GENERAL CONTROL 
Traveling Expenses: 
Re MR UMRE UIs ACIPIAIICIL 0's sic ci cleis Sib ere isiciele silat /e-a\ereig oe ob eee aie $784.99 
Executive Secretary and’ assistants .......scc0cccsesvenes 322.29 $1,107.28 
Bonds for Treas. and Secretary and Treasurer of Permanent Fund .. 60.00 
PGUMOIIONE,. GNC 5:6 os als .c:de-5c-s-5:5 <0'0.s 6 Care ue Se 0-4 be Vealonioe Fe See telbeas 78.98 
EPRICE, CACM MIE, ORR ERIEESE) 0.5 a5 icreselecoiec as. sreccie bad gem ore eiele gelaiaa es 5.78 
BMUIRE 25 vara leoc aso ava ovens Vata ia Gia: 6 a7a as aie OTe a ier Sie vv Gin TO Sw GENCE or I a 526.92 
Printing and stationery Sie Bee cess Vanaiavplfcraclela hove yor eilst aver cue enema ela /eiany cfatereravetat ize 395.99 
Repairing office equipment . stale ocuseta. ehatece ce tevsle oo eca lei ela ore <iiee 14.90 
Supplies office and addressograph TORRE Neal ae eRIG Ue nate are ree ais 277.83 
Telephone and telegraph .. are 141.67 $2,609.35 
II. PERSONAL SERVICE (SALARIES FOR 614 MONTHS) 
RPMS, RUINS he chctota a ait ani ome aine ee ses Ue CO RG One aTee ON 4,839.61 
Asst. Executive Secretary and Director of Research 2,767.34 
PDR SIOE oie oc ccih slat poate niet i 1,379.73 
PMN oracle uircatcleratncit tee ae oS eee ane eee 1,098.27 
PAUBBE: (RO TOMGOUGE OF TRESCREE 6.5. 5.5.5 niccinb o's cnowside cotinaccinys 922.50 
DUPNMN MINE Cn e-oic' 67e scos ciao 005d oO 6 Ore era oe Re MS el tees 778.86 
ReeNMIIEM REDE De niet chases rale aroreitprer statis ina tarehe ooaleteeareiale iow ocean anes aie 489.82 
Addressograph clerk spe ate e Ae wr otecenaTe Sept rate eS LEE RECS 721.46 
Extra clerical help «.....0.260060:6003 Smee aceon 206.98 
PMUGMIRE Coie sot rasta[aa Che a/ad Ras ee elaine Hue tere nt aired 162.50 13,367.07 
Ill. ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
1. Pennsylvania School Journal 
Printing and mailing 7 numbers including half-tone cuts and 
REMICLER: alle iis siewess nie rele wines oeiacc rroeien Hue rhe onoa ees 11,606.85 
2. Education Bulletin 
Tein CONG MMIIN 28) ASSIS: o5.4'0-0.9. die-ocee Wawro cod edeeremolaues 2,496.42 
3. National Meetings 
PREM ISN AGIEY” Cococora overs bsake sd ares oie i eSia iclad hie Beware erene $94.30 
MOTOR cists Yelik ios ese oit hcrelnrareernimpebeeraraenins Oo sie sin eeine 3.50 97.80 
4. State Meetings 
MAME SEES 5 6) sip's dislsida/alers esdie eiele Sea ale Rieti vig eee 3,761.22 
5. Committees 
COTAETERESOAL SR VARIIED | 5nd. ssviovasa%a cisinie. 0 pioseaiel oles aisvaier 84.81 
Coonerative Study of the Unit of Administration and Its 
RPMI Gy erkits Ac careetecelascioe cas) e wal sieniee eal noe oer 225.15 
Economic Status Siidy, Advisory <..66:.c0c0ccccess <0 117.10 
PORTEIREIOR. eins nina w'bs.s os. oeisiehe vsle' Oso Oe a ea eves weeves 718.23 
PROGRNNEON, aos Cuiie-slavs 06-6 sio-o Gav gla Sawin o koi ema ae tie waeaG 5.00 
State Council of Edu., Representatives to First annual 
COE SD ok. 00 ek 45s ween ansonssctebcabes ones 46.57 
ARE HI MNMEO rc kiac rine sriepaierera< ens otore eee ace oars 41.40 
Wornen's Lentslative Council 2 cc ceccccecscvcessecees 14.90 1,253.16 
6. Special Services 
Economic Status Study, Tax Expert .....ccccssccsese 279.62 
Federal Aid for Education, contribution to National 
Committee Rice reVetorale:s. hcl ala ates inivavereiwiavelsisiciwsvnceval) Pameneneme 
Legislative (McCoy) Sravata ahaie Scored Gcais ip ai Wer eiNI RE AOR eO 50.00 
Research, NEA Dept. of Superintendence ........... 25.00 898.32 
7. Annual Conference of 
Convention District Presidents 188.31 
8. Convention Districts 
EP TCO EE eT or Re Sar aE 10.00 
PPMNAIINIIIL ET: assigtuig alors sais, aibwccialelolersteterswislen sas eas eagle errs 757.04 
MRE PEINISUED  -/aiuie'e (0780-0410 0 197s (ciple cove sini 4 8 aro aor eseacetee ahr 937.50 
TERED es aia nie sherasai eve era Giaceiscaisie wrarwrnsS crersiniere: piule efarwinlg ve 545.30 2,249.84 
9. Dues to other organizations: 
el, PROSE: AGEN. OR -PRTIPTIO: o:0 pis'noisiv sic wielvin't. 0s 0ee-ou.s os 5.00 
Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce .............s000. 12.50 
National Education Assn. .......... RE tera a Are 100.00 
Women's Lezislative Council (2 years) ...........06. 10.00 
World Federation of Education Assn. ......-.-++-00% 100.00 227.50 22,779.42 
IV. PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 
Maintenance 
Extending Johnson System of Temperature Control ............+. 700.00 
SES OA Pe Me PRI Pe OS hae Pe PO Pry Tre TICE 45.45 
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West Chester school district recently 
purchased a plot of ground adjoining 
the junior-senior high school buildings 














Approved Aun ‘ 
by the by the isi on which there are a correct type of 
Governor Governor ” or colonial mansion, sunken garden, trees, 
1 Z C = 
= va = = shea and shrubbery. The house will be used 
Downingtown Industrial and Agricul- 24 rt center by the Chester Coun: 
tural School ......0.00cececeees 50,000.00 50,000.00... see ee. saallaealianialiataniciciins. di ; ny 
Pennsylvania Nautical School ...... 90,000.00 GOOOKNO — . oc cceee Art Association with the schools co- 
National Farm School ............ 30,000.00 FROUOOR nik scence operating 
Johnson Industrial School ........ 45,000.00 22,500.00 —22,500.00 ' 
Total Other Educational Institutions . . $375,000.00 $332,500.00 —42,500.00 ONLY $4 DOWN 
Other Subsidies 
Cornplanter Indian Reservation— 2 
RO ares aah Ola ator aera C99 (|) Ss ceieree —600.00 buys a new Remington 
Conrad Weiser Park Association .... 1 een —1,318.75 
Aid to Free Public Libraries ...... 17,000.00 EROOGOO? cc cesweds 
Committee to Study School Costs ..  .......... 10,000.00 10,000.00 
Reimbursing School Districts (Income ~_ a i ye or sen moginn. 
CASO See eras, Mao Seen | Kaisa ene 25,000,000.00 25,000,000.00 mA fchen Perec Weeks O: = 
erate. Full set of keys with large 
Total Other Subsidies .............. 18,918.75 25,027,000.00 25,008,081.25 and small letters. Carrying case 





Total Subsidies 


$77,173,918.75 $100,561,400.00 


$23,387,481.25 





TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS APPROVED $82,147,118.75 $105,605,491.18 


$23,458,372.43 





North Huntingdon Township, West- 
moreland County, completed a six-room 
building at Ardara at a cost of $45,000. 
The building was dedicated April 1. 
A musical program by the pupils of the 
community and the Norwin High 
School band was followed by speeches 
by C. E. Maxwell, county superinten- 
dent, and Lee L. Driver, department of 
public instruction, Harrisburg. 

Temple University’s library 
building, under construction with an al- 
lotment of $550,000 PWA funds, will 
be one of the many permanent memor- 
ials left behind as a heritage from the 
PWA program. 

Turtle Creek has a new school build- 
ing which will take care of an increased 
number of children this coming term. 

About 11,000 of the more than 14,- 
000 in attendance at summer schools of 
Pennsylvania colleges and universities 
this year were public school teachers 
who were working for both baccalaure- 
ate and advanced degrees. According 
to latest reports, approximately 21,600 
public school teachers are college gradu- 
ates. They represent about 35 per cent 
of the entire teaching staff of the Com- 
monwealth. Prior to 1920-21 there 
were only 400 college graduates em- 
ployed in Pennsylvania schools. 

Allentown board of education re- 
stored the 10% cut to all employees 
this year, including those whose salaries 
were beyond the provisions of the 
Edmonds Act and all other school 
officials and employees. 


new 


. included. Use it 10 days free. You 

get all this for only $4 down. 
Write today. Say: Tell me how I can get new port- 
able typewriter on 10-day free trial offer for only $4 
down. Remington Rand, Inc. Dept. 246-4 205 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 




















central idea. 


FOR GRADES VII, VIII, IX 


FOR GRADES IIT-VIII 


The Planned Ten-Year Tressler English | 
Program— The _ only 


program with one integrating, 


ten-year 





BARDWELL, MABIE & TRESSLER—Elementary | 
English in Action. (3 Books or 6 Books) | 





D. C. Heath and Company 


180 VARICK STREET 


FOR GRADES IX-XII 


TRESSLER & SHELMADINE—Junior English in 
Action. (3 Books) 


| 
| TRESSLER & SHELMADINE—Introductory Eng- 
| lish in Action. (1 Book for Grades VII and VIII) 





| TRESSLER—English in Action, Rev. (2 Books or 
| 4 Books) 


NEW YORK CITY 











Teachers—A New School Year Begins 
We hope that you will be successful in every 
respect during the new school year. Membership 
in our Society will relieve you of the financial 
worry that results from sickness or accident. 


Our 


“Special Teachers’’ 


Certificate offers a very 


desirable health and accident protection at a 
low cost. You owe it to yourself to investigate. 
Start the new school year right by writing to 


us today. 


Your inquiry will be appreciated, and 
you will be under no obligation. 


| 


The Ministers Protective Society, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me information concerning your 
“Special Teachers’’ Certificate. It is under- 
stood this does not obligate me in any way. 


eeekdvadner etvenscateehocesud « Age@.... 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Use the Perry Pictures in teaching Language, Literature, 
History, and Geography 


Begin the New school year with 
“OUR OWN NEW COURSE IN PICTURE STUDY”’ with 


‘Ibe Perry Pictures 


A picture for each month in the first eight grades 
A Leaflet describing any picture in the Course sent FREE to the teacher with an order for a TWO CENT 
Size Perry Picture, 54 x 8, for that month, for each pupil in the class, not less than 25 in all. 




















i 








ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more. Size3x3!4  TWOCENTS EACH for 25 or more Size 534 x 8 
CATALOGUE of 16CO miniature illustrations for 15 cents in coin or stamps 
1 BOX P.S. J.. 
The Perry Pictures ©. a itouw, sass. 
Age of Innocence Joshua Reynolds 63” With this Course any teacher can interest pupils in beautiful pictures. 
Derry Township, Dauphin County, Treasurer's Report (From Page 42) 
school board received $100,000 from RRR ROO Re AL Ls ale lan Ga c, 430.75 
: : Bs Pa wcclniace siciuis oie bin ots as isibis resaiaie SSeS ie lees OR Men es Ses 17.40 
M. S. Hershey to buy properties which Janitor we ee ee 368.00 
will be removed in order to increase — TABAIE  :6's'0) viaav cle cies vlan osleininels inieiainis siele Sasie nie wien seers . 
: NS a ciocloaitin cis Sawla bins ose eae e bea inerebeee vets 463.92 
playground space for school children. ee ee ee 46.70 
Cen ee” | ee aay | Ue RnR ae mee Gre ory eke erarenar ike 4.30 
The plots of ground will also allow for ee 7635 671.47 
future expansion. eee ah 8 dn iat cc a hte se es pee ee 18.53 
The music department of the Green- = east crated int aU aa ciacee eae ene Lats Sean eta 420.46 2,716.34 
ville public schools has been thoroughly V._ RETIREMENT 
P ontributions 
reorganized for the purpose of devel- NN 366s Srclia. ove diksweerdiomenee nae eee tests 747.21 er 
oping the diversified talent of the pu- AY TAGRDCINGION © 6.95.6 ic S04 dees iw Selene ravee meena eess 7 747.21 9474, 
: . . VI. FIXED CHARGES 
pils. At the present time pupils are Fire Protection Apparatus ‘ 
aki : : CRIS ORE GEIR oo eescoig onsisne nba be ie lo Mica gees mtn vache. pF"= -50 
taking lessons in classes on the string, Insurance ; 
: RCMNINSIETS: LOGMMINTIONE i553) Suecele's en's wince. 9 01s Ho EO Me 216.00 
reed, brass, and percussion instruments. Worcmen’s ‘Compensation ~ . ..i5.5 000 cece ce vens sce 25.00 241.00 245.50 
The school orchestra will have a well = yjqy. MISCELLANEOUS 
: : vertising Commission ............. 7.50 
balanced instrumentation of about 75 —. fees ee eae Ghtie/s Pere tirnn'a ninet oeenaere case eet 40.00 
4 : ani : URS GED) IMU TOI MOINES a. Se as: wb ae os Rigo R'siele qed wie esleenale 2.00 
pieces this year. By a careful depart Rental é safety deposit box int 8.80 
: ; in - :. . S. Govt Tax on checks 
mentalization of the music in the ele poy Salen aa 
mentary schools and by a new scheme POVOUING HORE 666k 8 sce kcaccad cesmasnasseasweans sa 1.46 59.76 
of supervision the music supervisor is $43,271.86 
able to give more time to the individual December 6, 1934, Balance on hand .............20020000 000 $43,369.12 
2 December 7, 1934-June 30, 1935, Receipts ............... 30,123.34 
performer and to the various vocal and ——_—. 
* : - $73,492.46 
instrumental organizations. Carroll D. December 7, 1934-June 30, 1935, Expenditures 43,271.86 
Kearns is supervisor of music and R. June 30, 1935, Balance on hand .............. $30,220.60 
E . This balance is segregated, as follows: 
D. Welch is superintendent of schools. Capital Bank and Trust Co.: 
. : A eee $999.35 
The Greenville school board reor- BO ohare BaNkEStOck = scck sccsewieesns teas sauulseccme ones 759.50 
‘ . . Depositors Participation Certificate 3,262.75 $5,021.60 
ganized its schools on the dual basis, = ee 
sf Dauphin Deposit Trust Co.: 
effective July 1. Mrs. H. K. Thompson SS A GSE EE iy i ONES ee PTET ROR, ONE AM geese 25,199.00 $30,220.60 
continued as secretary of the board and Il. WELFARE FUND 
‘ M December 7, 1934—June 30, 1935 
was also made purchasing agent. Ruth RECEIPTS 
b actuil h TSR NTR IIIS ois coast es ds a to atone oe $3,260.08 
Gruber was electe secretary to the ll. U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS 
a i NE ee ids ball Se Sule Eb SOUR ASEN ENE RET OR EC RRE ae 106.25 
superintendent. III. MISCELLANEOUS F . ; 
P , : ficiari 2.48 
Reports from 41 states show that the Refund on allowances, beneficiaries decease 7 
, ; 438.81 
total enrolment in full-time day schools EXPENDITURES ne 
- I. BENEFICIARIES 
increased 0.3 per cent from 1931-32 to Monthly allowance for a . ‘ 
AEX ea o's : a t 7,825.7 
1933-34. This increase is not constant 4 muscetradkous.” si ” ies ‘ 
throughout the school system but is the oe en eee ee ‘einai 
: .10 
result of decreases in the lower five ele- = vasaaaads 
, 4 December 6, 1934, Balance On HAAG o. o55.60 0s oases ves sieve ewe sais see hile $17,269.29 
mentary grades of from 0.4 to 5.6 per Hetember 7° 1934-—June 30, 1935, Receipts... 3,438.81 
cent and of increases in the sixth grade 20,708.10 
on through the high school of from December 7, 1934—June 30, 1935, Expenditures 7,826.10 
: Tastee S0DN 1G 58 a MIETICE: ON MDRO ns crcslre sc or ern sinew + Sioa ieee seta aa tae re Naren ee $12,882.00 
0.6 to 12.5 per cent. The decrease in This balance is segregated, as follows: 
the elementary schools as a unit is 1.6 — en ee $7,882.00 
U. S. Government Bond $12,882.00 
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TIME to think about 


your testing program 


METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS—Forms A, B, and C Ready 


With this series you may confidently plan your 
testing procedure for the school year. Because 
of its comprehensiveness and accuracy for indi- 
vidual measurement, it meets a wide scope of 
testing needs. With three forms now available, 
and more to come, it forms the ideal backbone 
of the continuous testing program that brings 
results. 


Send for Information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
Represented by A. F. Zerbe and B. W. Saler 

















For the Use of Teachers 


The 


/Master\eat | 
Class Record Book 


is used by many thousands of teachers year after year. It saves 
time, work, and worry. You write the names of pupi's once only. | 
You need not cut or f.ld the leaves. 


Send for a copy for FREE EXAMINATION. 


The Meet’ 


is adaptable to your 
needs and purse 


Designed by a Teacher 












1. 7 grades of cover. 
2. § sizes. 

3. Bound and 
loose leaf. 


4. Ruled for 
monthly cr 6 | 
weeks records. 





: 5. Pricesrange | 
\\ from 18c to 
x $3.55. 
There is a Masterleaf that will suit you in style and price.We will be 
glad to help you discover it by sending copies for free examination. 


Masterleaf Record Book Co. | 


| 
2419 N. Fifth St. Harrisburg, Pa. } 























Ill. LLOYD MIFFLIN MEMORIAL ENDOWMENT FUND 
December 7, 1934—June 30, 1935 


December 6, 1934, Balance ont Band « o-..o0c cc ccccccnsessccccceseesscvscss ee 


I Sntetest en: Savitins Sectah (6s 5 os cas cea scevicdcdweccce seine escnes seuduses 


EXPENDITURES 
I. Refunds to donors who ewe return of oom 
Robert E. Laramy, in full .. <é Seer Oyracia aetie ed tolwnie aware 
Millersville District Institute, in full Sitaageeiia ie whereas Corea Seen 
Elizabeth U. Rorer, in full . 
Altoona Education "Association, 20% 
eee Gray, 20% ease era ec Walarer wae are 
arietta District Institute, 20% pages waewenry 


June 30, 1935, Balance on hand 
The above balance is go as follows: 


a tees Bank Stock ...... pgdamane. RSS ease eas 
Depositors Participation Certificate .................. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Auditor's Report 
July 15, 1935 
-10 Officers and Members of the 
$463.02 





300.91 $386.65 


WALTER L. PHILIPs, Treasurer 


Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion 
$5.00 : 
9.17 Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
popes Gentlemen: 
— — Pursuant to instructions, I have 
a 5 . . 
$386.65 audited the accounts of the Pennsylvania 
$23.74 State Education Association, Harrisburg, 
62.00 


Pennsylvania, by examination of the 
books of account and other financial 











records for the year July 1, 1934 to June 





Temple University has announced 
plans for a fine arts college in which 
students will have a forty-five-room 
mansion and a nine-acre estate for study 
of painting, sculpture, music, and the 
dance. The mansion and grounds, 
valued by the university at $1,000,000, 
are the gift of George F. Tyler, Phila- 
delphia banker, and his wife. The 
school will be called the Stella Elkins 
Tyler Fine Arts College. 


Gettysburg High School used as the 
topic for its fifth vitalized commence- 
ment ‘‘A Worthy Use of Leisure Time.” 


Nineteen Red-scared states have now 
enacted teachers’ oath laws, among them 
Michigan, Georgia, Arizona, and Massa- 
chusetts. The Flinchbaugh bill, re- 
quiring teachers to swear allegiance to 
Federal and State Constitutions, was 
wisely allowed to die in the House 
Education Committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature. 


30, 1935, and herewith submit report 
of the following accounts: 

1. Current Fund 

2. Welfare Fund 

3. Revolving Fund 

4. Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Endow- 

ment Fund 

The composition of the four funds 

under audit is as follows: 














Demand "Deposits Oe Mee ee Pir ee eee 
Savings Accounts ... eeuesvaxccqass a 
Depositors’ Participation Certificates .......----+-- 
WR ROE SUMNER odie do ce neccciasans cecudaced 
t) Aa Se i ee ee 


Total Fund ........... 














Mifflin 

Current Welfare Memorial Revolving 
$25,199.00 #7, WMD oxaccsas $183.42 
999.35 . Gf GE aS CS 

Ey 2 > errs 300.91 
759.50 snannees CEOS”. Skccexes 
caeessaaae 5,000.00 ceesades 
_ $30,220.60 $12,882.00 _—*$386.65 = $183.42 
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The Depositors’ Participation Certifi- 
cates and the Bank Stock Shares are of 
the Capital Bank and Trust Company, 
and, together with the Savings Accounts, 
dispose of the balances formerly re- 
stricted in the Commonwealth Trust 
Company. The Liability to Donors of 
the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home En- 
dowment Fund is the balance remaining 
to be paid to Donors who requested the 
return of their contributions. All of 
these funds were verified in all their 
component parts by statements of the 
several banks and a certificate from the 
custodians of the securities. The Per- 
manent Fund was not under audit, but 
the balance is shown below to complete 
the Statement of Financial Condition as 
at June 30, 1935. The Real Estate was 
increased by an amount of $700.00 ex- 
pended for a system of temperature 
control, and to the Equipment was 
added the net cost of a typewriter, 
$78.98. 

The audit was directed principally to 
the examination of income and expendi- 
tures. Mailing lists, members’ records, 
advertising space, files, and correspond- 
ence affecting income were examined to 
determine the completeness of credit. 
Within the scope of available records, 
all earnings were found to be promptly 
collected, and all collections were found 
to be regularly accounted for, properly 
applied to their respective classifica- 
tions, and promptly deposited in bank. 

Disbursements from all funds were 
examined for their authority and ac- 


curacy. Reference to invoices, bank 
checks, correspondence, and _ other 
vouchers disclosed no discrepancies 


either in the form of the disbursements 

or in the classification of the items. 
The report of financial operations for 

the first half of the year under audit, 


appearing on pages 262 and 263 of the 
January, 1935, issue of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, was audited 
and approved, excepting that an item 
of four cents is transferred from Post- 
age to U. S. Government tax on checks, 
Revolving Fund, reversing an adjust- 
ment originally made between those 
accounts. The report of the second 
half of the year, prepared for publica- 
tion, was audited and approved. 
Certificate 
Subject to the foregoing report, I 
hereby certify that the accompanying 
reports correctly set forth the financial 
condition and operations of your As- 
sociation for the period stated. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(signed) A. J. Eby, 
Certified Public Accountant. 


Northeast High School, Philadelphia, 
will be enlarged by two-stories which 
will cost $160,000. The addition will 
provide academic classrooms, a library, 
and more lunchroom space, according 
to Edwin C. Broome, superintendent of 
schools. 

Pennsylvania had the largest number 
of high schools in the United States 
participating in the study of the Paris 
Pact of the National Student Forum. 
Schools mentioned as deserving of 
honor were: Reading Senior High 
School; Nanty-Glo High School; South 
Waverly High School; Codorus Town- 
ship High School, Glenville; Johnstown 
Senior High School, and Uniontown 
Senior High School. 

West Chester school district main- 
tained a summer school of eight weeks 
for those pupils who did not complete 
their work in June. Eighty-five per cent 
of these pupils are thus enabled to go 
on with their regular grades this year. 


Statement of Financial Condition 
As at June 30, 1935 





Assets 
Cash and Securities 
(eer an |: i ere EP ere rer erry $30,220.60 
REUOIGIA BAIG) os so:e0:0'.b 6:0 neice as 0.0.5 om visios owielait ¥.0.% = 08 isle 6 65.008 0:10 vars 183.42 
NN NE gk sa sa nk-pnceben cece ges Cure sns ke Chesed NI sb eeu es ees enme kee 12,882.00 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home Fund ............+eseeeeeeees $386.65 
Bese Tasty 66 TORR OTS eosin. osce ce checcs wee castes one 228.80 157.85 
PN NN ec castes a wakes he a we ee Ree wee 23,904.53 $67,348.40 
Investments 
Perpetual Insurance Fund ...... 2,578.50 
eeeeean NS KL MUREETIEN EINEM << 351555 4: 'asa.s. dies veinieiy ois dntola visto ea-ersd ae send somos 6,000.00 8,578.50 
Real Estate and Equipment 
REN Sg Sia tk eas so serss kev de wee oh Gu ee Oe key oui ne ce 137,124.54 
ee A end eee ee cee 13,532.09 
Less Depreciation .. 6,970.46 6,561.63 143,686.17 
$219,613.07 
———————=_ 
Capital 
| ere RE er 


— 
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The seventh and eighth grade pupils 
of the Narberth public school presented 
their annual spring operetta, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s ‘The Bells of 
Capistrano,” in the school auditorium 
on Thursday and Friday evenings, May 
2 and 3. The costumes and scenery 
were executed by the art, home eco- 
nomics, and shop departments. The 
director of the production was Frances 
B. Fricke, music supervisor. 

Recent NEA life members in Penn- 
sylvania are Dillie M. and Jessie W. 
Steinmetz of Braddock. 

The Women’s International League 
has just concluded arrangements for the 
sponsorship of the Clare Tree Major 
Children’s Theatre of New York in a 
series of six plays in Philadelphia dur- 
ing the 1935-36 season. This will be 
the twelfth season of the Children’s 
Theatre, and its fifth in Philadelphia. 
The new series, to begin in October 
and continue through April, will in- 
clude “Hans Brinker, or the Silver 
Skates,” ‘Five Little Peppers Midway,” 
“Robin Hood,” ‘The Secret Garden,” 
“Heidi,” and “Beauty and the Beast.” 

The Anglo-American Institute of the 
University of Moscow was dissolved on 
July 19, without previous notice, after 
two hundred and thirty American and 
a few English students had arrived in 
Moscow. The reason officially given by 
Intourist, the Soviet travel agency which 
handled the arrangements, was that the 
distinguished professors who were to 
have composed its faculty had been com- 
mandeered for government work and 
the institute was unwilling to accept 
substitutes. Intourist offered to refund 
all expenses incurred by the students, 
except actual costs of traveling to and 
from the Soviet Union, to those desiring 
to leave the country immediately. The 
majority of students, however, had ac- 
cepted an alternative plan of sightsee- 
ing, interviews, and travel in Russia. 

The American Guild of Organists at 
their 14th general convention, Hotel 
Astor, New York City, in July “united 
in indignantly rejecting a proposal that 
they affiliate with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor.” Time, July 8. 

West Chester school district maintains 
summer playgrounds with eight teachers 
in charge. The daily attendamce was 
900 children. 
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Palmyra voters have approved a 
$143,000 bond issue to construct a new 
junior-senior high school. An applica- 
tion for a Federal grant of $117,000, 
under the work relief program, has 
been approved by the State Works Prog- 
ress Administration and forwarded to 
Washington. 


Albright College, Reading, received 
a gift of $200,000 from the estate of 
the late Lewis D. Krause, prominent 
Allentown business man. The college 
will also receive the residue of a $100,- 
000 trust fund after the death of his 
only survivor, a daughter, Emma 
Krause, also of Allentown. 


Penn's Land of Modern Miracles, an 
article in the July issue of the National 
Geographic Magazine, will be interest- 
ing to Pennsylvania teachers. The arti- 
cle, by John Oliver LaGorce, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Geographic So- 
ciety and a native of Pennsylvania, is 
illustrated by thirty-nine full color 
plates, twenty-eight black and white il- 
lustrations, and a two-page map. 


The Hyndman High School held its 
annual commencement May 27, with 
the 300th anniversary of public second- 
ary education as its theme. Student 
speakers traced the history of secondary 
education in the United States and 
showed its development in the local 
community. 

Sunbury’s two nurseries for children 
two to six years of age proved so suc- 
cessful that they were kept open during 
the vacation period. A third nursery 
unit is planned for September. 

The New Kensington school district 
has been engaged in a curriculum study 
for the subjects of arithmetic and art 
for the elementary and junior high 
schools. Courses for both subjects are 
ready for use this year. 

Avis borough has added home eco- 
nomics and industrial arts courses with 
an organization change from the 8-4 
to 6-6 plan. Mill Hall has also added 
general home economics to its vocational 
home economics and strengthened its 
industrial arts course. Renovo has 
added an industrial arts course to its 
curriculum. 

Tyrone has employed an additional 
teacher for the elementary school who 
will devote her time to helping back- 


ward pupils in grades three to six in- 
clusive. 

Munhall is building an eight-room 
elementary school in what is known as 
the Garden Plan. The building is to 
be ready at the end of the first semester. 


Necrology 

Guy C. Brosius, superintendent of the 
Clinton County schools for the past 
twelve years, died suddenly August 18 
following an operation. 


the Doctor 
the Nurse 
and the 
Board Bill 
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Henry C. Klinger, an ex-county su- 
perintendent of Juniata County schools, 
died March 21 at the age of 67 years. 
At the time of his death he was teach- 
ing his thirtieth year at the same school, 
and his forty-second year in his home 
district. Including the terms as super- 


intendent he gave almost forty-eight 
years of school service. 

Rev. Albert G. Brown, S. J., from 
1921 to 1927 president of St. Joseph’s 
College, Philadelphia, died on June 28 
at the age of sixty-six years. 








—When You Are Sick or Injured? 


This is the question you must decide, and you are deciding it right now—whether 
you will continue to carry the risk of financial loss and embarrassment in time 
of need, or whether you will let T.C.U. assume the risk and share the burden 


Bad Luck Hits 1 Out of 5 
Teachers Every Year 


It is an actual fact, proven by the records, that every year one out of five teachers 


when the loss comes. 


suffers enforced idleness through Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 
be that unlucky fifth teacher this year. 


You may 
Why take the risk of being compelled 


to use up your savings, or to run into debt, tocarry you through a period of en- 
forced idleness, when the T.C.U. stands ready to help bear that burden? 


What the T.C.U. Will Do for You 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national organization of teachers for 


teachers. 


For the small cost of less than a nickel a day, it will assure an income 


when you are sick or quarantined, or when you are accidentally injured. It 
will also pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


These Teachers Know 


‘tA T.C.U. contract really protects. In settling 
claims the T.C.U. is outstanding in promptness 
and fairness—no quibbling, nored tape. The use 
of air mail to rush claim checks shows that the 
sympathy of the offices of the organization goes 
out to the unfortunate ones of their clientele.”— 
Sylvester J. Baronner, Hollidaysburg, 
Pa. 


Send Your Name— 
No Obligation 


l 
| 
Just fill out and mail the coupon. We | 
will then send you full particulars of | 
how we protect teachers. Please do it | 
today. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Teachers Casualty 


Underwriters 
Lincoln, Nebr. _— 
Say you saw it in the 


945 T.C.U. Bidg. 





“I was much pleased to receive the full compen. 
sation for which I asked. I was incapacitated for 
five days, only three of which were school days. 
I was gratified by the promptness with which 
my claim was settled."—Bernice N. Daniels, 
Kutztown, Pa. 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T.C.U., 945 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Nam 





Address 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 





Pennsylvania School Journal 
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THOUSANDS 


ceive your 


Home Office - - - 





During the 1934-35 school term we paid 


to Pennsylvania teachers who were sick or injured. 
Many of these teachers had no other income. 


TODAY 


is the time for you to make sure that you will re- 


PAY CHECK 


regularly during the 1935-36 school term. 


INSURE YOUR INCOME 


with our new Teacher’s Income Protection Policy. 


The Pennsylvania Casualty Co. 


(A LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY) 


OF DOLLARS 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 











Provide 





SPRINGFIELD, 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Book Protection 
MASSACHUSETTS 








Genifrede Walter, teacher in Me- 
chanicsburg High School, died, June 10. 

Henry Clay Missimer, 68, who 
served from 1890 to 1913 as superin- 
tendent of Erie public schools, died at 
his home in Erie May 29 after a four- 
months’ illness. 

C. E. Detweiler, principal of the 
West Side school of Steelton, died re- 
cently. 

Thomas A. Hughes, assistant secre- 
tary of the board of education in Phila- 
delphia, died recently. Mr. Hughes 
had been connected with the business 
office of the board of education for al- 
most forty years, in several capacities. 

Alice Witherow, a teacher in the 
Harrisburg schools for more than forty- 
five years, died after a short illness on 
May 18. 

Loudon F. Benchoff, 84, formerly 


superintendent of Franklin County 
schools and a former State Representa- 
tive from the county, died June 13 at 
his home near Waynesboro. 

James Herb, for many years a teach- 
er in Langley High School, Pittsburgh, 
died March 31. 

Charles Reisfar, Jr. director of 
compulsory attendance in Pittsburgh, 
died May 3. 

W. ]. Hamilton, a teacher in the Con- 
nelley Trade School, Pittsburgh, died 
May 11. Mr. Hamilton was connected 
with Pittsburgh schools for thirty-four 
years. 

Reverend Martin A. Hebir, 80, 
died on June 10. For thirty-one years 
until 1930 he was president of Du- 
quesne University and for sixteen years 
previously he had been a member of 
the university faculty. 


September, 1935 


Calendar 


1935 

September 27-28—Special 
Conference, Harrisburg 

October 3-4—Central Convention Dis. 
trict, Lock Haven 

October 9-10—Education 
Harrisburg 

October 15—Second Institute on Ex. 
ceptional Child, Woods Schools, 
Langhorne 

October 18—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 

October 18—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Easton 

October 18-19—Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 25-26—Midwestern Conven- 
tion District, New Castle 

November 1-2—-Conference Pa. Branch 
Dept. of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, NEA, Harrisburg. 

November 1-2—School Health Con- 
ference, Department of School 
Health and Physical Education, 
NEA, Philadelphia. James E. 
Rogers, Sec. 


Education 


Congress, 


November 1-2—Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Penn- 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 

November 11-17—American Education 
Week 

November 17-23—Children’s 
Week 

November 28-30—Annual Meeting of 
National Council of Teachers of 
English, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Book 


December 6-7—Southern Convention 
District, Hanover 

December 26-28—State Convention of 
PSEA, Harrisburg 


1936 

February 22-27—-Department of Super- 
intendence, NEA, St. Louis, Mo. 
Penna. Breakfast, Tuesday morn- 
ing, February 25, at 7:30 o'clock. 
Statler Hotel, $0.85 

March 25-28—Southeastern Convention 
District and Schoolmen’s Week, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 

April 24-25—Pennsylvania Forensic 
and Music League, Ninth Annual 
Final State Contest, Pottsville 
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A four-year curriculum preparing: for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for State Standard Limited Certificate. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or senior high school fields, bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 

Degree curricula in special fields: Art, Commerce, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music, 


and Kindergarten. 


College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg .......... ee ens eer Aer ry Francis B. Haas 
Calitoriia 05.56.0359 ee ae ee ee oy Pere ee Robert M. Steele 
ee eee Industrial Arts and Home Economics .......... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Ra eIOU 3556S. o vc bv a acted ne oa AGe eae Sag ale « ame mae eas Gals eee ectan G. C. L. Riemer 
E. Stroudsburg ....... Health Pdieation 20+ 04st Pain de See ne Helwielns T. T. Allen 
ee ee SPE PAUGHERONE 5. 0%ss.s'5 ob gateals nin se Genes se aoe Carmon Ross 
BRERA crsiaic o searches Wet Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Music ...... Charles R. Foster 
KRutsiowh .3.).....03. Library and Art Education ..............---00- Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven .......... Kindergarten Education ..............cesecees Dallas W. Armstrong 
i ee Home Economics and Music ...............006: William R. Straughn 
Millersville .......... Library—Industrial Arts .... 022. ..00..ccseeces Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg ........ Coomeritive: EAwegtiem: 5. oie sive cceuc eaten Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock ....... ee ETE COT OE DE Corre MES fs. Charles S. Miller 
West Chester ......... Health Education and Music .................. Norman W. Cameron 


All institutiens offer two-year advanced curriculum in elementary education for Nor- 
mal School graduates, four-year curriculum in elementary education and preparation for 
the State Standard Limited Certificate, and four-year curriculum in the junior high school 
field and in the senior high school field. Curricula in special fields are offered only in 
designated institutions. 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 








ANNOUNCING 
An ENTIRELY NEW Merriam-Webster Dictionary 


A DICTIONARY FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Prepared by specialists in dictionary making with the cooperation 








of hundreds of teachers 


A vocabulary of 38,500 words carefully selected from the material 





children actually read and study 


Word entries in new, large, black type quickly seen and easily read. 





The delightfully clear type for the definitions assures easy use and 
prevents eye strain 


Definitions tested on thousands of pupils, so well expressed that 





they are readily understood by children 
752 pages 1,600 illustrations in the text 8 pages in color 


List price, $1.20 


Based on Webster’s New International Dictionary—Second Edition, 1935 





THE PENNSYLVANIA EDITION OF CAPEN AND MELCHIOR’S 


MY WORTH TO THE WORLD 


Covers Every Topic in the State Course of Social Studies—for Grade Nine 
719+XII pages List price $1.63 


One hundred and twenty-four pages definitely concerning Pennsyl- 
vania have been added to this notably rich and vital textbook which was 
already founded upon the State Course in Social Studies for Grade Nine. 





This new Unit explores and studies the Keystone State: its geography, 





natural resources, industries, and early history; all the branches of its 
government; and also presents a well-illustrated, valuable discussion of 
the civic problems of the state. 


The teaching directions throughout the book set up definite activities 


which mean civics to do rather than civics to read about. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK - CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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